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DR. JOHNSON AND 
HIS CIRCLE 


CHAPTER I 


JOHNSON AS A NATIONAL VjN3TITUn ON^«Ji 

The name of Samuel Johnson is, of course, j 
not the greatest in English prose, but even^ 
to-day, Tivhen he has been dead more than a ’ 
century and a quarter, it is still the most 
familiar. We live in an age of newspapers. 
Where all can read, the newspaper presSjJ^ei%« 
as a whole, will be atfairlyraccurate refl^f^A 
of what is in the mind of a people. Nothing 
will be mentioned frequently in newspapers 
which is not of some interest to a large number 
of readers ; and whatever is frequentlj’^ men- 
tioned there cannot fail to become widely 
known. Tried by tliis test, Johnson’s name 
must be admitted to be very widely known 
and of almost universal interest. No man 
of letters — ^perhaps scarcely even Shakespeare 
himself — ^is so often quoted in the colunans 
of the daily press. His is a name that may 
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be safelj’- introduced into any -written or spokeny 
discussion, - without fear of the( stare^ of unr e^^ 
cognizing ign oranc e ; and the only dangeV'' 
tb^^ich those -who quote him expose them- 
selves is that of th e ya-wn of over-familiari ty. 
Even in his o-wn lifetime his reputation 
extended far beyond the limited circle of 
literature or scholarship. Actresses delighted 
in his conversation; soldiers -were proud to 
entertain him in their barracks; innkeepers 
boasted of his having slept in their inns. His 
(. celebrit y f was such that he himself once said 
there was hardly a day in wkich the news- 
papers did not mention his name ; and a year 
after his death Boswell could venture to write 
publicly of him that his “ character, religious, 
moral, political and literary, nay his figure 
and manner, are, I believe, more generally 
kno-wn than those of almost any man.” But 
what was, in his o-wn day, partly a respect 
paid to the maker of the famous Dictionary 
)^nd partly a curiosity about "the great 
^ddit y,] ’ as the Edensor innkeep er called 
him, has in tHe course of the nineteenth 
- century become a great deal more. 

He is stiU for us the great scholar and the 
strongly marked indi-^dduahty, but he has 
* gradually attained a kind of a potheo sis, a kind 
of se mi-legendary positio n, alrnost rivalling 
that of the great John Bull Mmself, as the 

. r. 
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embodiment of the essential features of the 
English character. We never think of the 
typical Englishman being like Shakespeare 
or hElton. In the first place, we know very 
little about Shakespeare, and not very much 
about Milton; and so we are thrown back 
on their works, and our mental picture of 
them takes on a dim and shadowy grandeur, 
very unlike what we see when~we look within, 
into our familiar and commonplace selves. 
Nor do Englishmen o ften\plume)themselve s> 
on their sesthetic or imaginative gifts. The 
achievements of Wren, orlPurcell, or Keats 
may arouse in them admiration and pride, 
but never a sense off kinsh^ . 1 When they' 
recognize themselves in the national literature,^ 
it is not Hamlet, or Lear, or Clarissa, or Havens -I 
wood that holds up the mirror ; but Falstaff, 
or The Bastard, or Tom Jones, or Jeanie Deans, 
or perhaps Gabriel Oak : plain people, all 
of them, whatever their differences, with a 
certain quiet and downright quality which 
Englishmen are apt to think the peculiar 
birthright of the people of this island. It is 
that quahty which was the central thing in 
the mind of Johnson, and it is to his possession 
of it, and to our unique knowledge of it through 
Boswell, that more than anything else he owes 
this position of the typica l Englishman among 
our men of letters. We can all imagine that 
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under other conditions, and with an added 
store of brains and character, we might each 
have been Doctor Johnson. Before we could 
fancy ourselves Shelley or Keats the self that 
we know would have to be not developed but 
iestroyed.(C But in Johnson we see our own 
magnified and glorified selves.}) ,,1 
~irC~has sometimes been asserted ntobe tha^ 
function of the man of letters to say what | 
)thers can feel or think but only he can ex- 
press. Whatever may be thought of such_^ 
i definition of literature, it is certain that 
Johnson discharged this particular function 
fvith almost unique success. And he continues 


xt do so still, especially in certain fields. When- 
jver we feel strongly the point of view of 
xunmon sense we almost expect to be able 
» find somef trenchant phrase) of Johnson’s 
which to express it. If it cannot be found 
t is often invented. A few years ago, a lover 
)f Johnson walking along a London street 
aassed by the side of a cabmen’s shelter. Two 
jabmen were getting their dinner ready, and 
:he Johnsonian was amused and pleased to 
lear one say to the other : “ After all, as 

Doctor Johnson says, a man may travel all 
jver the world without seeing anything better 


:han his dinner.” The saying was new to 
him and probably apocryphal , though the 
sentiment is one whi5i /can well be imagined 
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as coming from the great man’s month. But 
■whether apocryphal ox authentic, the remark 
well illustrates both J:he e^ent and the parti- 
culeif" nature ”of Johnson’s fame. You would 
not find a ^bman ascribing to Milton or Pope 
'*‘^a^ ^e~w^ s^hg that he had heard and liked. 

Is there any man but Johnson in all our liter- 
ary history whom he would be likely to call 
in oh such’ an'oecasion ? ( iThat is the measure )^ 
of Johnson’s universality of ap peal.) | Andy 
the secret of it lies, to use his o'wn phrase, not* 
used of himself of course, in the “ bottom of^ 
^^^mse^^^wETch is the primary quality in all he 
■wrote and said„.and |s^n^ a^gel^er absent 
from his \ ingrairim7preiumbey br even from^ 
the iperversitiesjof opinion which his love of j, 
argument and opposiUon so constantly led I 
him 'to adopt. ’V^ether right or ■wrong there S' 
is always something broadly and hindamen t- 
ally human about him which appeals to all and\ 
especially to the plain man. Every one feels (h 
at home at once ■with a man who replies ■fco 
doubts about the freedom of the 'will ■with the 
plain man’s answer : “ Sir, we k7iow our ■will’s 
free, and there’s an end on’t,” and if he adds ^ 
to it an argument which tE^ plain man would ® 
not have thought of, it is still one which the 
plain man and everyone else can understand. 

“ You are surer that you can lift up your finger 
or not as you please, than you are of any 
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conclusion from a deduction of reasoning.” 
Sloreo ver 'we all think we are more honest than 
our neighbours and are at once drawn to the 
man who was less of humbug /than any man 
who ever lived. “ Clear your 'mind of/ cant 


is perhaps the central text of Johnson, on wEich 


hundred times. “ When a 
you his heart bleeds for. hi? 


ne enlarged a 

Butcher tells „ 

country, he has in fact np_j!^5S^fee^gf^ 
No one who has ever attended an election 
meeting fads-iq^ welcome that saying, or the 
answer to Boswell’s fears that if he were in 
Parliament he would bj^^rohappy if things 
went wrong. “ That’s can^ Sir. . . . Public 
affairs vex no man.” “ Bfave they not vexed 
yourself a little. Sir ? Have you not been 
“'f'^ed by all the turbulence of this reign, 
and by that absurd vote of the House of 
Commons, ‘ That the influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished ’ ? ” “ Sir, I have never slept 

an hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I 
^uld have knocked the factious dogs on 
the head, to be stire ; but I was not vexed.” 


Here we all know where we are. This is what 
we wish we could have said ourselves, and 
can fancy ourselves saying under more favour- 
able circumstances ; and we like the man who 
says it for us. Certainly no man, not even 
S\^t, ever ‘put the plain man’s view with 
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such exactness, felicity, and force as John- 
son does a thousand times ia the pages of 
’Bo&wdl.'’ And not only in the pages of Boswell, 
One of the obiects of this introductory chapter 
is to try to give a preliminary answer to the 
very natural question which confronts every 
one who thinks about Johnson, how it has 
come about that a man whose works are so 
little read to-day should still be so great a 
name in English life. How is it that in this { 
Home University Library he is the second 
author to have a volume to himself, onlyj^ 
Shakespeare preceding him ? The primary 
answer is, of course, that we know Mm, as we , 
know no other man whose face we never saw,' I 
whose voice we never heard. Boswell boasted 
that he had “ JohnsonizedJi;he— land .” and 
that he had shown Johnson in his book as no 
man had ever been shown in a book before : 
and the boast is after a hundred years seen 
to be a literal statement of fact. But after 
all Boswell did not make Johnson’s reputation . 
On the contrary, it was Johnson’s name that 
sold^osweU’s book. No man owes so much 
to tus biographer as Johnson to Boswell, but 
that must not make us forget that Johnson 
was the most famous man of letters in England 
before he ever saw Boswell, Boswell’s earnest 
desire to make his acquaintance and to sit 
humbly at Ms feet was only an extreme in- 
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stance of an attitude of respect and admiration, 
often even of reverence, commonly felt towards 
him among the more intelligent and serious 
' portion of the communi^. He had not then 
attained to the position of something like 
Dictatorship which h^^^Ued in the world of 
English letters at th¥ time he wrote the Lives 
of tlie Poets, but,''exbept the Shakespeare and 
the Lives, all the work that gave him t hat po si- 
tion was already done. In this case, as in others, 
fame increased4rr old age without any corre- 
sponding increase in achievement, and it was 
the easy years at Streatham, not the laborious 
• Vears at ^ugh Square, that saw him honoured 
“^nd courted by bishops and judges, peers 
and commoners, by the greatest of English 
statesmen and^the greatest of English painters. 
But his kingship was in him from the first. 
He had been firaf dvd^wv even among his 
schoolfellows. His bigness, in more ways than 
one, made them callliim “ the great boy,” and 
the father of one of them was astute enough 
even then to perceive that he would be 
more than that': “you call him the great 
boy, but take,my word for it, he will olie day 
prove a great man.” The boys looked upon 
him so much as a superior being to themselves 
that three of them, of whom one was his friend 
Hector, whom he often saw in later life, “ used 
to come in the morning as his humble attend- 
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ants and carry Mm to school. One in the 
middle stooped ’wMle he sat upon Ms bacM 
and one on each side supported Mm, and thus 
he was’ borne triumphant.” Such a tribute 
by boys to intellectual superiority was less 
rare in those days than it has become since : 
but it would not be easy to find 'a parallel 
to it at any time. What began at school 
continued through life. Even when he was 
poorest and most obscure, there was some- 
tMng about him that secured respect. It is 
too little to say that jio one ever imagined, 
he could with impunity behave disrespectfully" 
to Johnson. No one ever dared to do so. As 
he flung the we ll-meant hoo ts from Ms doot 
at Oxford, so throughout life he knew how 
to make all men afraid yto insul^ slight, or 
patronize Mm. 

But these, after ail, werd^ qualities that 
would only affect the few who came into 
personal contact with Mm. What' was it ' ■ 
that affected the larger world and gave Mm 
the fame and authority of Ms later years ? 
Broadly speaking of course it was what he 
ha^witten, the work he had done, h^poe^, 
.JiSuambler and Idler, Ms Basselas, Mso^g^- 
fu,$peare, above aU/chat colossal and triumphant- 
piece of smglp4ianded labour, the Dictionary 
of the Engli^ Language. But there was more" 
than that/ Another man might have written 
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books quite as valuable, and attained to 
nothing like Johnson’s position. A thousand 
people to-day read what Gray was writing in 
those years for one who reads what Johnson 
wrote, and they are quite right. Yet Gray in 
his lifetime had little fame and no authority 
except among his friends. Pope, again, had 
of course immense celebrity, more no doubt 
than Johnson ever had among men of letters ; 
but he never became, as Johnson did, some- 
thing almost like a national institution. ;JVhat ^ 
was it that gave Johnson what (^eat .poets/ 
"'never attained ? It could not yet be his 
reputation as a great talker, which was only 
beginning to spread. We think of him as the 
greafest tallS' the world has ever seen : but 
that is chiefly due to Boswell, of course, and 
we are speaking at present of the years before 
the memorable meeting in the back parlour 
of Jlr. Davies’s-shop in Russell Street, Covent 
'fearden. "Brides, good talk, except in Bos- 
well’s pages, is like good acting, a vain thing 
to those who only know it by hearsay . We 
are therefore thrown back on Johnson’s public 
work for an explanation of the position he , 
held". What was it in his work, with so little . 
of Pope’s amazing wit and brilhancy, with 
so littie of Gray’s fine imaginative quality 
and distinction, prose too, in the main, and 
not poetry, with none of the prestige of poetry, 
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that gave him"* what neither jPope nor Gray 
ever received, what it. is scarcely too much 
to call, the homage of a nation ? 

The answer is that, especially in England, 
it is,not_brillance or distinction, of mind that- 
win the, respect of a, nation. Georg e III had"^ 
majiyLfaults, but all through his reign he was 
an admirable representative of the general 
feelings of his people. And he never did a 
more representative act than when he gave 
Johnson a pension, or when he received him 
in the library of Buckingham House. No 
doubt many, though not all, of Johnson’s 
political and ecclesiastical prejudices were 
very congenial to the king, but plenty of 
people shared George Ill’s views without 
gaining from him an oimce of respect. What 
he and the nation dimly felt about Johnson 
was a quality belonging less to the author than 
to the man. The English, as we were saying 
just now, think of themselves as a plain people, 
more honest and direct in word and deed than 
the rest of the world. George III never 
affected to be anything but a plain man, was 
very honest according to his lights, and never 
for an instant failed to have the courage of 
his con viction s. Such a king and sucE“ n 
people wpuld inevitably be attracted to a man 
of Johnson’s fearless sincerity and invincible 
common sense. The ideal of the nation is 
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still the same. Johnson once praised the 
third ^uke of Devonshire for his “ dogged 
veracity.” We have lately seen one of that 
duke’s descendants and successors, a man of 
no obvious or shining talents, attain to a posi- 
tion of almost unique authority among his 
fellow countrymen mainlj^ by his signal posses- 
sion of this hereditary gift of veracity, honesty 
and good sense.' ^S6 it was with Johnson him- 
seK. Behind all his ^'^min^lay. something 
which no learned language could conceal. 
“ On s’attend a voir un3uteur et on trouve un 
homme.” Authors then, as now, were often* 
thought to be fantastical,' namby-pambylper-'^ 
sons, li\’ing in dreams, sharing none of the 
plain man’s interests, eager and querulous 
about trifles and unrealities, indifferent and 
incapable in the broad world of life. Nobodj’^ 
could feel that about Johnson. 

He never pretended to be superior to the 
pains or pleasures of the body and never con- 
cealed his interest in the physical basis of life. 
He might with truth have spoken, as Pope 
did, of “ that long disease, my life,” for he 
declares in one of his letters that after he was 
past twenty his health was such that he 
seldom enjoy’^ed a single day of eas^ and he 
was so scrupulously truthful when he had a pen 
in his hand that that must be taken as at the 
least a literal record of the truth as it appeared 
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to hiin at that moment. But though he never 
enjoyed, health he’ never submitted to the 
tyranny of disease. The manliness that rings 
tj^ough all he ^vcote made itself felt also in 
hfe, and Tve are not surprised to hear from 
S fes. Thral e, in -whose house he lived so long, 
that he “ required less attendance sick or -well 
than ever I sa-w any human creature.”' “He 
could conquer ^sea^^e and pain, but he never 
affected ^ stoic braveries,” about not finding 
them very actual and disagreeable realities. 
In the sjame -way, he nevCT pretended not to 
enjo y the uhiversal~pleasufei. such as food 
and sleep. Bos-well records him as saying : 
“ Some people have a foolish -way of not mind- 
ing, or pretending not to mind, -n^hat they eat. 
For my part, I mind my belly very studiously 
and very carefully, for I look upon it that he 
-who does not mind his belly -will hardly mind 
anything else.” This is not particularly 
refined language, and Johnson’s manners 
at the dinner-table, -where, until he had satis- 
fied his appetite, he -was “totally absorbed 
in the business of the moment,” -were not 
always of a nature to please refined people. 
But our present point is that they -were onlj^ 
an^ exaggeration of that sense of bodily reali- 
ties which is one of the things that has always/ 
nelped to secure lor nim tne plam man^ 
confi dence. Throughout his hfe he kept his 
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feet firmly based on the solid grgui^ of fact. 
Human life, as it is actually and visibly lived, 
■was the subject of his study and conversation 
from fii-st to last. ,, 'He ^ways put' fine-spuri 
theories to mercilessly po'sitiVe tests ' such as 
the ordinary "man understands and trusts 
at once, though ordinary men have not the 
quiclmfess or clearness of mind to apply them^ 
When peoplg preached a theory to him he 
was apt [to confute them simply by appljdng 
it to practice. He supposed them to act upon 
it, and its absurdity was demonstrated. One 
of his friends was Mrs. Macaulay, who was 
a republican and affected doctrines of the 
equality of all men. lYhen Johnson was at 
her house one day he put on, as he says, “ a 
very grave' countenance,” and said to her : 
“ Madam, I am now become a convert to your 
way of thinking. I am convinced that aU 
mankind are upon an equal footing; and to 
'* give you an unquestionable proof. Madam, that 
I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, 
"well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman: I 
desire that he may be allowed to sit down and 
, dine -with us.” No wonder that, as he adds, 

' “ she has never liked me since.” To the 
political thinker, perhaps, such an argument 
rather proves the insincerity of Sirs. Macaulay 
than what he claimed for it| “ the absurdity 
of the levelling doctrine.” But it exhibits, 
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ndth a force that bo theoretical reasoning 
uould match, the difficulty which doctrines 


jf equality ^will always have, .to. meet in .the 
resisth,h^ of huinah' nature as it is'and'as it is 


likely to remain for a long time to come. And 
it illustrates the habit of Johnson’s mind which 
bas always made the unlearned hear him so,- 
gladly, the habit of forcing theory to the test' 
3f fact. For quick as he was, perhaps quicker 
than any recorded man, at the tierce and quart > 
of theoretical argument, he commonly used 
the'.bludgeon’stroke of practice to give his op- 
ponent the final blow. We are vaguely dis- 
trustful of our reasoning powers, but every 
man thinks he can understand facts and figures. 
The quickness of Johnson in applying arith- 
metical tests to careless statements must 
have been another of the elements in the fear, 
respect and confidence he inspired. A gentle- 
man once told him that in loanee, as soon as 
a man of fashion marries, he takes an opera 
g^into keeping, and he declared this to be 
the general custom. “ Pray, Sir,” said John- 
son, “ how many opera girls may there be ? ” 
He answered, “ About foiuscore.” “ Well 
then. Sir,” replied Johnson, “ you see there 
can be no more than fourscore men of fashion 
who can do this.” ^ 

There is no art of persuaSdh, as all orators 
know, so overwhelming in effect as this appeal, 
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or even appearance of appeal, tx> a court in 
which every man feels as much at home as the 
'speaker himself. And though Johnson’s use 
of it is, of course, seen at its most telling in' 
his conversation, it was in him from the first, 
is a conspicuous feature of all he wrote, and 
was undoubtedly a powerful factor in winning 
for him the reputation of manliness and hon- 
esty he enjoyed. Take, for instance, a few 
paragraphs from his analysis of 'd;he rhetoric 
of authors on the subject of poverty. It is 
No. 202 of The Rambler. There is no better 
evidence of his perfect freedom from that 
slavery to words which is the besetting sin 
of authors. ^ < ' * ( | 

“ There are few words of which the reader 
believes himself better to know the import, 
than of poverty ; yet, whoever studies either 
the poets or philosophers, wiU find such an 
account of the condition expressed by that 
term as his experience or observation will not 
easily discover to be trpe. Instead of the 
meanness, distress, complaint, anxiety and 
dependence, wliich have hitherto been com- 
bined in Iiis ideas of poverty, he will read 
of content, innocence and cheerfulness, of 
health and safety, tranquillity and freedom; > 
of pleasures not^mo^ but to men uuen- 
cumbered with^^^s^ions ; and of sleep that 
>^eds his balsamick anodynes only on the 
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cottage. Sucii are the blessings to be ob- 
tained by the resignation of riches, that kings 
^ght descend from their thrones, and generds 
’retire from a triumph, only to slumber undis- 
turbed in the elysium of poTgrty.” ^ 


“But it will be found upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty dOj 
jliot mean the same state with those who 
jdeplore its miseries. Poets have their imagi- 
rliations filled with ideas of magnificence ; and 
I being accustomed to coi^enipIateTEe^wnfall 
mf empires, or to ^ fl^iv e forms of..^amenta- 
1 tion for monarchs in distress, '^rank aU 
jthe classes of mankind in a state or poverty, 
who make no approaches to tl^'^ignity of 
crowns. To be poor, in the lpi(& language, 
is only not to command the wealtB^f nations, 
nor to have fleets and armies injpay. 

“ Vanity has perhaps contributed to this 
impropriety of style. He that wishes to 
become a philosopher at a cheap rat6,easity 
gratifies his ambition by submitting to poverty' 
when he does not feel it, and by boasting his' 
contempt of riches when he has already more 
• t|ian,^y enjoys. He who would show the 
^K^ em no uy-Tidew s, and grandeur of his con- 
ception^ or disc^er his acquaintance with 
splendour and magnificence, may talk, like 
Cowley, of an humble station and quiet 
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obscurity, of the paucity of nature’s wants, 
and the inconveniencies of superfluity, and 
at last, like him, limit his desires to five 
hundred pounds a year; a fortune, indeed, 
not exuberant, when we compare it with the 
expenses of pride and luxury, but to whi^ 
it little becomes a philosopher to affix the 
;aame of poverty, since no man can, with 
any propriety,, be termed poor, who does not 
see the greater part of mankind richer than 
himself. | 

What' good sLcnse, what '^rescflute grip 1 on 
the realities of fife, wh^'a love of truth and 
seriousness, shines through the long sentences ! 
The form and language of the essay may, 
perhaps be too suggestive of the profess ional 
author; but how much the opposite, how 
very human and real, is the stuff and sub- 
stance of what he says ! Professor Raleigh 
once proposed as a test of great literature, that 
it should be found applicable and useful in 
circumstances very different from those that 
were in the author’s mind when he wrote. By 
that test these words of Johnson are certainly 
great literature. The degrees of wealth and 
poverty have varied infinitely in the history 
of the world. They were very diffdrcht under 
the Roman Empire from what they b'ecame in 
the Middle Age ; by Johnson’s day they had 
become quit6 unlike what they had been in 
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the days of Dante and Chaucer; and the/ 
have again changed almost or quite as much 
in the hundred and thirty years that have 
passed since he died. Yet was there ever 
a time, there ever be, when the self- 
dec^ioi^of^the^umanih^ar^ OT the loose 
thinking of the huSiln^hnn^, not allow 
men who never knew~^bverty to boast of 
their cheerful endurance of itY^^J5aye_jffie 
not to-day reache'J a time when men with an 
assured income of ten, twenty, or even thirtj^ 
pounds a week, affect to consider themselves 
too poor to be able to afford to marry ? And 
where will such people better find the needed 
recall to fact, than in Johnson’s tr enchm it 
and unanswerable appeal to the obvious 
truth as all can see it, if thewwill^OTihggat 
selves, in the visible conmtion sofrhe world 
about them “ No man can, with any pro- 
priety, be termed poor who does not see the 
greater part of mankind richer than himself ? ” 
TWs hold on the realities of life is the most 
essential element in Johnson’s greatness. 
Ordinary people felt it from the first, however 
unconsciously, and looked to Johnson as 
something more than an author, t Pope might 
do himself honour by ammmng^he verses 
of the u nkno^^oet : Warburton might h^ten 
to pa/ms tribute to the| unknowfi’crife/'but 
they could not give Johnson, what neit^CT 
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of them could have gained for himself, the 
confidence, soon to be felt by the whole 
reading part of the population of England, 
‘that here was a man uniquely rieh in the. 
wisdom of every day^Jearned but no victim* 
of learning, sincerely religious but with a ‘ 
religion that never tried to ignore^ the facts 
of human life, a scholar, a philosopher and 
a, Christian, but also pre-eminently a man! 

A grave man, no doubt, apt to deal in 
^ave subjects, especially when he had his 
aen in his hand. But that helped rather than 
lindered his influence. He would not have 
iked to think that he owed part of his own 
authority to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
jentury Puritans, but no doubt he did. Still 
;he Puritan movement only deepened a 
rein of seriousness which had been in the 
English from Saxon days. One may see it 
;ver3w?here. Tlfe"~Puritans would not have 
aeen the power they were if they had not 
bund congenial soil in the English character. 
Che Reformation itself, a Protestant may be 
‘xcused for thinking, owes its ultimate 
;riumph in England partly to the fact that 
Englishmen saw in it a movement towards a 
more serious and ethical religion than the 
^ Catholicism either of the Middle Age or of 
j the (Jesuits., The same thing may be seen in 
the narrower fields of literature. The Renais- 
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sance on the whole takes a mucE'nqore ethical 
note in England than, f6r instance, md^ance. 

A littl'^ later indeed, in the France of rascal 
fand Eossuet, books of devotion and theology 
were very widely read, as may be seen in the 
letters of .Ma dame de Sevigne ; but they can 
^’ever have ha^ anything like the circulation 
which they had in England, both in the seven- - 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. ...Every one 
who looks at an English country-house : 
library is struck by the abundant provision ^ 
of sermons, mainly collected, like everything 
else indeed, in the eighteenth century. And 
every reader of Boswell’s Johnson has been 
impressed by the frequent recxirrence of 
devotional and religious books in the literary 
talk of the day, and, what is perhaps more 
remarkable, by the fact that wherever 
Boswell and Johnson go they constantly find 
volumes of sermons lying about, not only in 
the private houses, but also in the inns where 
they stay. There never was a period when 
“ conduct,” as Matthew Arnold used to calf 
itj-Wa?^ admitted to be the three-fourths of 
, life he claimed for it, as it was between the^ 
Restoration and the French Revolution. It 
was conduct, not faith, ethics not religion, 
the “ whole duty of man ” in this life, not 
his supernatural destiny in another, that 
• mainly occupied the minds of serious people 
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in that tmecelesiastical age. And Johnson, 
definite Christian, definite Churchman as he 
was, full even of ecclesiastical prejudices, was 
j^ti^the man to appeal to a generation with 
such' interests as these^ 

No questions occupied him so much as 
moral questions. He was aU his life con- 
sidering how he ought to live, and trying to 
live better. ^'^People who are in earnest about 
these things have alwa5^s foimd not only his 
pubhshed prayers or his moral essays, but 
Ms' life as told by Boswell full of fortifying 
and stirauIating'’^t McaI f ood^ All alike ex- 
hibit a min d that recognized the problem of 
the conduct of life as the one thing of supreme 
interest to a rational man, and recognized 
it as above all tMngs a moral problem. His 
treatment of it is usually based on reason, 
not on mere authority or orthodo:^, or even; 
on Christianity at all. Rasselas, for instance, 
Ms most popular etMcal work, wMch was 
translated into most of the European lan- 
guages, does not contain a single allusion to 
Christianity. Its atmosphere is neither Ma- 
homedan nor Christian, but that of pure 
reason. And when elsewhere he does discuss 
definitely Christian problems it is usually 
in the light of free and ' unfettered reason. 
Reason by itself has probabty never made 
any one a Chri^ian, and certainly Johnson’s 
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Christianity was not an affair of the reason 
alone, but he was seldom afraid to test it by 
the touchstone of reason. That was not 
merely a thing done in accordance with the 
fashion of his age; it was the inevitable 
activity of an acute and powerful mind. 
'v.But the fact that he had in him this absorbing 
ethical interest, and that throughout his 
life he was applying to it a rare intellectual 
energy, and what was rarer still in those 
fields, a close and unfailing grip on life and 
reality, gave him that peculiar position to 
which he came in his last years ; one of an 
authority which was probably not equalled 
by that of any professed philosopher or divine. 

Still, his seriousness could not by itself 
have given ,him this position. The English 
people lilce their public men to be serious, 
but they .do not like them to be nothing 
else. The philosopher and the saint, the 
merely intellectual man or the merely spiritual 
man, have never been popular characters or 
become leaders of men, here any more than 
elsewhere. The essential element in the 
confidence Johnson inspired was not his 
seriousness : it was his sovereign sanity, the 
unfailing common sense, to which allusion has 
already been made. He was pre-eminently 
V a bookish .man,, but he was conspicuously 
free from the unreality that is so often felt 
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vin the characters of such men. He knew 
from the first how to strike a note which 
showed that he was well aware of the differ- 
ence between literature and life and their 
Relative importance. ^ ^ 

Deign on the passing world to ton thine eyes, 
^ And pause awhile from Letters, to be wise.” 

So he said, as a young man, in his finest 
poem, and so he acted all through the years. 
Scholar as he was, and very conscious of the 
dignity of scholarship, he never forgot that 
scholarship faded into insignificance in pre- 
sence of the greater issues of life. In his 
most scholarly moment, in the Preface to 
the Dictionary, he wfil throw out such a 
remark as “ this reeommendation of steadiness 
and uniformity (in spelling) does not proceed 
from an opinion that particular combinations 
of letters have much influence on human 
happiness.” Such a sentence could not but 
give plain people a feeling of unusual con- 
fidence in the writer. How different they 
would at once feel it to be, how different, 
indeed, we still feel it, from the too frequent 
pedantry of critics, insisting with solemn 
importance or querulous ill-temper upon tri- 
fling points of grammar or style. We know 
that this man has a scale of things in his mind ; 
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he Tvill not vilify his opponent’s character for 
the sake of a Mfference about a Greek con- 
struction, or make a lifelong quarrel over 
the question of the maiden name and birth- 
place of Shelley’s great-grandmother. J^pm 
first to last he Tvas emphatically a human 
being, with a feeling for human life as a 
whole, and in all its parts. Efesaad once : 

A mere antiquari^ is a being,”., 

and he was never himself a mere grammarian 
or a mere scholar, but a man with an eager 
interest in all the business and pleasure of 
life. His high sense of the dignity of liter- 
ature looked to its large and human side, not 
to any parade of curious information. Every- 
where in his writings plain people aret concil i- 
i^^by his frank attitude as to his own calling 
by his perfect freedom from any pontifical 
airs of the mystery of authorship. “ I could 
have written longer notes,” he saj^s in the 
great Preface to his Shakespeare, “ for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficTilt attain- 
ment.” “It is impossible for ancexpositor; 
not to write too little for some, and too much' 
for others.” “ I have, indeed, disappointed 
no opinion more than my own; yet I have 
endeavoured to perform my task with no 
slight solicitude. Not a single passage in 
the whole work has appeared to me corrupt, 
which I l ave not attempted to restore; or 
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obscure, which I have not endeavoured to 
illustrate. In many I have failed, like others ; 
and from many, after aU my efforts, I have 
retreated, and confessed the\repulse. | I have 
not passed over, with - affect^ superiority, 
what is equally difficult to the reader and to 
myself, but, where I could not instruct him, 
have owned my ignorance. I might easily 
have accumulated a mass of seeming learning 
upon easy scenes ; but it ought not to be 
imputed to negligence, that, where nothing 
was ^necessary, nothing has been done, or 
that, where others have said enough, I have 
said ho more.” ^ ' 

A man who writes like this is sure of his 
public at once. He is instantly seen to be 
too proud, as well as/ too sincere, too great 
a man., in fact^ altogether, to stoop to thfi' 
iSishonest httle artmce s by which vanity 
tries to steal applause. In his writings as 
in his talk, he was not afraid to be seen for 
what he actually was; and just as, when 
asked how he came to explain the word 
Paster n as meaning the knee of a horse, he 
replied at once, “ Ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance,” so in his books he made no 
attempt to be thought wiser or more learned 
than he was^And this modesty which he 
showed for himself he showed for his auth or\ 
-too. The common notiomthat he depreci^ed 
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Shakespeaie is, indeed, an entire mistake. 
There were certainly things in Shakespeare 
whi(m were out of his reach, but that does not 
alter\the fact that Shakespeare has never 
been oetter praised than in Johnson’s Preface. 
But he will not say what he does not mean 
about \ Shakespeare any more than about 
himseln There -is in him nothing at all of 
the subtle tn^ery of the common critic who 
J thinfe to magnify his own importance by 
extravagant and insincerel l audation) ^ his 
author. He is not afraid to speak of'The 
poet with the same simplicity as he speak^ 
of the editor. “ Yet it must be at last 
confessed that, as we owe everything to him,' 
he owes something to us ; that, if much of his 
praise is paid by perception and judgment, 
much is likewise given by custom and venera- 
tion.” He even adds that Shakespeare has 
, “ perhaps not one play, which, if it were now 
exhibited as the work of a contemporary 
writer, would be heard to the conclusion.” 
Whether that is true or not of Johnson’s 
day or of our own — ^and let us not be too 
hastily sure of its untruth — at least the man 
who wrote it in the preface to an edition 
of Shakespeare lacked neither honesty nor 
courage. And he had then, as he has still, 
the reward which the in ost .p.opular of the, 
' virtues will always bring. . ^ 

B -• 
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With coTirage and honesty usually go 
simplicity and directness. That is not the 
first praise that Johnson would win from 
people familiar with ' caricatures of his style. 
But it is a complete mistake to suppose that 
he. always wore that hea\^'" armour of ma^- 
loquence.] He could be as free from pedantrj’^ 
of phrase as he always was from pedantry of 
thought. He is not onlj’- a supreme master 
of common sense ; he is a supreme master of 
the language of common sense. - He has the gift 
of sajdng things which no one can misimder- 
stand and no one can forget. His common 
sense is what its name implies, no private 
possession thrust upon the minds of others, 
but their own thoughts expressed for them. 
That was one of the secrets of the unique 
confidence he inspired. The jury gave him 
their verdict because he always put the issue 
on a basis they could understand. His 
answer to the specious arguments of the 
learned is always an appeal to what it needs 
no learning to know. The critics of Pope’s' 
Homer are met by the unanswerable retort : 
“ To a thousand carols one answer is sujEficient. 
The purpose of a' writer is to be read.” To 
Pope himself aff ectin g scorn of the great, the 
sa me me rciless n leasur e of cothinon knowledge 
is dealt. “ His scorn of "the great is" too 
often repeated to be real ; no man thinks 

/ 
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much of that which he despises.” And sc 
'once more' to Pope’s victims^ T If^ey would 
.have kept quiet, he says, thei Dnndad Jwoxdd 
have been little read : “ For whom ^ did it 
concern to know that one or anothe r scribble i 
was a dunce ? ” But this is what the diinces 
are theTaS^eople to realize : indeed, “ everj 
^ man.is of importance to himself, and therefore 
'oSms own opinion, to others ” ; so the victim 
is the first to “ publish injuries or misfortunes 
which had never been known unless related 
by himself, and at which those that heai 
them will only laugh; for no man sympathizes 
with the sorrows of vanity;^ " 

Every one who is much read in Johnson 
will recall for himself other and perhaps 
better instances than these of his rare faculty 
of gathering together into a sentence some 
piece of the common stock of wisdom oi 
observation, and applying it simply, directly 
and unanswerably to the immediate business 
in hand. Is there anything which clears and 
relieves an argument so well ? “ The true 
state of every nation is the state of common 
life ” ; “If one was to think constantly oi 
death the business of life would stand still ” ; 
“ To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition.” How firm on one’s feet, on 
the solid ground of truth, one feels when one 
reads such sentences I The writer of them 
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is at once recognized as no maker of phrases, 
no victim of cloudy s^pecu latio ns, self -deceived 
and the deceiver of others, but a man who kept 
himself always close to the realities of things. 
Ajid when to this, which had been always there, 
was added the special charm of the Lives oj 
the Poets, the old man speaking, often in the 
first person, ^without reserve or mystery, out 
of the fullness' of his knowledge of books and 
men and the general life which is greater than 
either, then the feeling entertained for him 
grew into something not very unlike affection.^ 
The man who could not be concealed even 
by the grave abstractions of the earlier works, 
was now seen and heard as a friend speaking 
face to face with those who imderstood 
him. The wisdom, and learning and piety, 
the shrewdness and vigour ^nd wit, the in- 
vincible common sense, took visible shape in 
the face of Samuel Johnson, were heard in 
his audible voice, became known and honoured 
and loved as a kind of national glory, the 
embodiment of the mind and character of 
the English people. And then, of course, 
came Boswell. And what might have died 
away as a memory or a legend was made 
secure from mortality by a work of genius. 
At the moment Boswell had only to complete 
an impression already made. But, strong as 
it was ap the Jime, without Boswell it could 
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lot have lasted. Tiro^ who had sat with 
Johnson at^he Mitre ,or “ The Club ” could 
lot long survive, and could not leave their 
;yes and ears behind them. Literary fashions j 
jhanged; popular taste began to ask ever-' 
Bnre^or amusement and less for instruction; 
ir e difica tion-; and the works of Johnson 
57ere no longer read, except by students of 
English literature. But for Boswell the great 
man’s name might soon have been unknown 
to any but bookish men. It is due to Boswell 
that journalists quote him, and cabmen tell 
stories about him. Johnson had himself 
almost every quality that makes for survival 
except genius; and that, by the happiest of 
fates for himself and for us, he found in his 
biographer. 


CHAPTER n 

THE GENIUS OF BOSWELL 

The word genius seems a strange one to 
apply to Boswell. Mapaulay has had his 
hour of authority with most of us, and, 
unluckily for him' and for us, the worst passages 
in his Essays are often better remembered 
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than the OTeate^c^pteg-in hi s History. It 
'has proveoms il Tjortun^ as well as his glory 
■to have written so vividly that the min^s^yi 
will still see what he wrote clear before it^' 
though twenty years may lie between it an d 
:^h e actual sight of the printed pag e . At His 
worst he is like an advert i sem ent hearing, 
crude, violent, vulgar, but hg^si^k ^ 
escape. The essay on Crolm rs B osw^ is 
one of those unfortunate moments. It is, 
unhappily, far better known than its author’s 
article on Johns^ wit^g, ^or the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica^ and its vi^n^ ^t’^aKes 
memS^ry^'assaul^. No one forgets the disgust- 
ing description of Johnson, or the insults 
heaped upon BoswellLLeas^l^l ^ai^nybody 
forget the famous parMbx ^out'me contrast 
between _Bpsw^. and his book. As a bio- 
grapher, according to Macaulay, Boswell ha^ 
easily surpassed all rivals. “ Homer ''i^not^ 
more decidedly the first of Epic poets, 
Shakespeare is not more, deci^dly the first 
of dramatists, Der&osSie^s is not more 
decidedly the first of orators than BosweD 
is the first of biographers. He has no second. 
Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.” And 
, yet this same Boswell is “ a man of the meanest 
and feeblest intellect ” ; and, strangest of all, 
only achieves his amazing success by force, of 
his worthlessness and folly. “ If he had not 
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been a great, fool he would never have been 
a great writer.” 

Macaulay was the most self-confident of 
men. But, though he set his opinion with 
assurance against that of any other critic,^ 
there was one verdict he respected, the verdict 
of time. He would not have been astomsEeS* 
to hear that in the eighty years since his essay 
was written the fame of Boswell’s book has^ 
continually increased. But few things that 
have happened since then would have sur- 
prised him more than to be told that, in a 
volume published only fifty years after his 
death and in.parj; officially addressed to his 
own University of Cambridge, a Professor of ' 
English Literature, one of the two or three 
universally acknowledged masters of criticism, 
would be found quietly le tting fall , as a thing 
about which there need he no discussion, a 
sentence beginning with the words T “ A wiser 
man than Macaulay, James Boswell.” 

It may be well, before speaking further of 
Johnson, to say something about the man to 
whom we owe most of our knowledge of him, 
the most important member of his circle, 
this same James Boswell. Like all good 
biographers, he has put himself into his book ; 
and we know him as well as we know Johnson, 
as we know no other two men, perhaps, in 
the history of the world. It cannot be denied^ 


( 
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that, -when we put his great book down, it is 
not very easy to follow Sir Walter Raleigh 
in talking of him as a wise man, or even as a 
wiser man than Macaulay. ,If Boswell and 
Macaulay were put into competition in a 
prize for wisdom, no ordinary examiners 
would give it to Boswell. By the only tests 
they could .apply, Macaulay must far outstrip 
him. The wisdom which enabled Macaulay 
to render splendid services to the State and to 
literature, and gave him wealth, happiness, 
popularity~and a peerage, is as easily tested, 
and, it must be confessed, as real, as the 
unwisdom which ended in Boswell dying the 
dishonoured death of a drunkard, and leaving 
a name of which his descendants felt the 
shame at least as much as the glory. 

But there are other tests, and though their 
Bjmerior value may be doubted, they ought 
noFTo be altogether ignored. Macaulay, who 
knew everything and achieved so much, spent 
his whole life in ^dsible and external activities — 
talking, reading, writing, governing; and was 
admired, and, indeed, admirable in them all. 
But of the wisdom which realizes how essen- 
tially inferior all measurable doing, however 
triumphant, is to being/vvluch is immeasurable, 
the wisdom which is occupied with the ultimate 
issues of life and death, he had apparently as 
little as any man who ever lived. He seems , 
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always to have been one of tbos_e_ active, 
nrrying, useful persons 

ancy that they pu^S ^Ftheir life 
> never know how with the soul it fares.” 

S^Whatever can be said against Boswell that 
;;^iinot be said. Of this inner wisdom, this^ 

this “folie des gran-^ 
oTtEe-soul, he had a thousand times; 
as much as Macaulay. He could not clingi 
to it to the end, he could not victoriously live 
by it and make it himself ; but he had seen the 
vision which Macaulay never saw, and he never' 
altogether forgot it. Every man is partly 
^a lost soul. So far as Boswell 'was that, he 
knew it in all the bitter certainty of tears. So 
i-far as Macaulay was, he was as unconscious 
of it as_&e^.beasts that perish. ^And the 
C kingdoi^fm 'msdo m, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, is^ore easily entered by those who 
know that they are outside it, than by those 
who do not know that there is such a place 
and are quite content where they are. 

But these are high matters into which there 
is no need to go further. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to say a little more about Boswell’s 
character and abilities. He and Johnson are 
now linked together for all eternity; and 
everybody who takes an interest in Johnson 
is interested in BosweU too. It ought to be 
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j]^,^^^or^e^han interest, and in all tr^e 

JcMnsonians ij; is. (Without Boswell, we 

f^uld have respected Johnson, honoured 
mm as a man and a writer, liked him as “ a 


true-born Enghshman,” but we could n^ 
have known him enough to love him. By the 
help of Boswell, we can walk and talk with 
him,’ dine with him, be with him at his prayers 
as well as at his pleasures, laugh -ivith him, 
learn of him and disagree with him ; above all, 
love him as we only can love a human being, 
and never a mere wise man or great writer. 
No Englishman doubts that Boswell has given 
. us one of the great books of the world. But 
^before we realize its greatness, we realize 
■^ts pleasantness, its companionableness. The 
Life of Johnson and the Journal of ^ Tour to 
J]^e Hebrides may be taken for practical 
purposes as one book; and it has some rlaim 
to be thk most companionable book in the 
world. There is no book like it for a solitary 
meal. A novel, if it is good for anything, is 
too engrossing for a dinner companion. It is 
mpossAle to put it down. It interrupts the 
busings of dining and results in cold food and 
indige ;tion. A book of short poems — ^the 
O des )f Horac e, the Jl ^les of La Fonta ine,) 
the Sc nnets of Shakespeare or Wordsworth — 
is mu( h more to the purpose. / One may read 
an Ode or a Sonnet quickly and then turn 
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again to one’s dinner, carrying the fine verse 
in one’s mind and tasting it at leisure as one 
holds good wine in the mouth before letting 
it pass away into forgetfulness. But poetry 
is not for every man, nor for every mood of any 
man *. and the moment of dinner is not with 
most men the moment when they appear 
most poetic either to others or to themselves. 

But is there any time which is not the time 
for Boswell ? He does not ask for a mood 
which may not be forthcoming ; he does not 
demand an attention which it is inconvenient 
to give. We can take him up and lay him 
down as and when we will. And he has 
everything in his store. If we are seriously 
inclined 'and wish to have something to think 
about when we turn from the book to the 
dinner, he is full of the most serious questions, 
discussed sometimes wisely, almost always by 
wise men, the problems of morals and politics, 
of religion and society and literature, such 
questions as those of liberty and necessity 
in philosophy, liberty and government in 
poKtics, the Enghsh Church and the Roman, 
private education and public, life in the 
country and life in the town. Or if we wish, 
feot fox problems of any kind, but just for a 
picture of life as it was lived a hundred and 
fifty years ago, there is nothing hke Boswell’s 
pages for variety, intimacy, veracity and, 
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the confusion of Reynolds’s distinguished 
parties where the servants had never been 
taughtfto wait, and make a note of the’progrfess 
of social manners as we sympathize with John- 
son at Edinburgh throwing the fingered lump of 
sugar out of the window . Some people, again, 
liEe iVlxT" Gladstone, are fond of observing and 
discoursing upon the changes of taste in the 
matter of wine : and such people will find in 
Boswell almost as much to interest their 
curiosity as Johnson’s own fellowship of tea^ 
.^nkers. The drinker of champagne """^l 
ji^ave to accept the mere modernity of his 
( beverage which finds nsj^awinjob;^ 
pamousjnerarchy : Claret for boys, p ortgor 
men, br andy^for heroes. ” Or, once more, if 
oin~'meal ends in tobacco, we may pleas^ 
ourselves by co ntemplating the alterna te, but 
never v cbntemporaneous ,? glories of snuff and 
tobacco, and note the sage’s curious, but J 
strictly truthful, account of the advantages 
and disadvantages' of smoking. “ Smoking 
has gone out. To be sure, it is a shocking 
thing, blowing smoke out of bur mouths into 
other people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I 
cannot account, why a thing which requires 
so little exertion, and yet preserves the mind 
from total vacuit y, has gone out.” Or if we * 
demand a keener relish for our meal than these 
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quiet joys of observation, there is of course 
bthe whole store of Johnson’s ^allieslof wi t, the 
r things we all quote and forget and like to. 
have recalled to us. 

For aU these reasons Boswell’s book,( Stug^ 
full of matt er, and such matter as you can 
take up and lay down at pleasure, is the ideal 
companion for the man who dines or su ps 
alone. Provided, of course, that he has some 
i ^incture y of intellectual tastes. Those whose 
' curiosity is only awakened by a prospect of ) 
^he “ sporting tips ” will not care for Boswell/ 
:, though the bookmoyes throughout imthe 
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required to make Mm happy. He hated peopi^ 
who broke it up to go to bed or to keep 
appointment . ^lueh as he delighted in(Jol3ii 
Wesley’s com pany, he complained that he was 
never at leisure, wMch, said Johnson, “ is veiy 

lov^ to fo 

has perhaps grown a more industrious place 
since those days, though nobody yet has 
managed to put so much into twenty-fo'ur 
hours as Wesley did. Anyhow the conditions 
that made for such talk_ as fills Boswell’s 
pages are no doubt less common to-day : ahd 
perhaps Jt^only lingers now in some rare 
Common Room at Oxfordior Cambridge, where 
wvvk spirit ui riassaa and. «x2cmina.t\uns 
been strictly exorcised , or in an exceptionally 
^ell-chosen partj- at an exceptional country 
Imuse, or in the old dining societies of London, 
WiSTas Johnson’s own, " The Club,” of famous 
memory. Its modern rarity may, however, 
only make it the more precious in a book, 
and it is certainly not the least im^rtant 
element in the popularity of Boswell’s 
work. ^ 


wor& 


legs and ha^gjout 


That work has always been praised from 
the day of its appearance. Lord Thurlorr, 
then Chancellor, wrotfe to Boswell of the 
Tour io ihe Hebrides, wMch is essentially, 
though not formally, its first instalment, that 

C fr ^ r 1 ^ f 1 ^ ^ 
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he had read every word of it, because he could 
^not help it : and added the flattering question, 
jf'^ould you give a rule how to write a book 
that a man must read ? ” Scott, a little later, 
spoke of it as “ without exception the best 
parlour wind ow book that ever was written.” 
Six editions were issued within twenty years 
of its appearance, a strong proof of popularity 
in the case of a voluminous and expensive 
book. And the praise and popularity have 
gone on growing ever since. But the strange 
thing is that the man who wrote it has 
Commonly been treated with insult, and even 
'With contempt. The fact is at first sight so 
iMxplicable that it is worth a little looking 
goto. A man who has done us all such a service 
as Boswell, who has by the admission even of 
Macaulay utterly out-distanced all competition 
in such an important kind of literature as 
biography, would naturally have been loaded 


thought 

thernselws entitled to throw a scornfol stone 
at BosweU. ^ 

^ The truth is that Boswell was a man of very 
obvious weaknesses, the weaknesses to which 
every fool feels himself superior, and of some 


grave 

little 


vices of a sort to which wise men feel 
temptation. And, unfortunately, he 


conquered neither. Rather they conquered 
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Mm, and made Ms last years a degradation, 
and Ms memory one -wMch. Ms friends were 
glad to forget. After the death of Johnson 
in 1784, followed in 1789 by that of Mrs. 
Boswell, whom Johnson once justly and 
generously described as the ^prop^nd st^y^ 
her husband’s hfe, he had no one left to~Tean 
on. A nd he was not a man strong enoug h 
to stand alon e. But it is time to insist that, 
when all this has been confessed, we are very 
■far from having told the whole truth about 
Boswell. The fact is that justice will nevei 
be fully done to Ms memory till MacaMay and 
some others have been called up from theh 
graves to Beir^a^gan^:: :^- 

fairness . t- Carlyle did something, but not 
enowgb*, and be stands almost alone. 
after all, considering what we owe Boswell s 
i f there be any bhndness in oTir view of Mn ii 
i t surely ought to be bhndness to Ms faults . 
We have heard enough a nd to spare of Ms 
vanity, Ms self-importancej Ms entire lack ol 
dignity, his weakness for wine and worse 
things than wine. But we have heard very 
little, far too httle, of the kindness and 
ge nuinene ss! of the man’s whole nature, the 
warmth of Ms friendsMps and the enthusiastic 
loyalty of Ms hero-worsMp, of the reverence 
for religion and the earnest desire after being 
a better man, which, though often defeated 
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by temptation, were profound and absolutely 
sincere. 

The notion that a man who does not 
practise what he preaches is necessarily in- 
sincere, always called forth an angry protest 
from Johnson. “ Sir,” he broke out at 
- Inveraray to IMr. M’Aul ay. the historian’s 
grandfather, “ are you so grossly ignorant of 
human nature, as not to know that a man 
may be very sincere in good principles, without 
having good practice ? ” No doubt this was 
a doctrine which Boswell heard gladly: and 
Johnson may himself have been influenced in 
his zeal for it by his consciousness that, as 
he said when enforcing it on another occasion, 
he had himself preached better than he had 
practised. “ I have, all my life long, been 
lying till noon : yet I tell all young men, and 
tell them with great sincerity, that nobody who 
does not rise early will ever do any good.” 
But, however that may -be, he is plainly right 
in the broad issue. Practice is the only 
absolute proof of sincerity : but defect in 
practice is no proof of insincerity Certainly, 
no Christian can doubt that the struggling, 
even though falling, sinner is in at least as 
fhopeful a condition as the complacent person 
whose principles and practice are fairly 
[^nfor mablet to e ach other because both Hve 
only the t dorm^tl life of resp ectabihtv and 
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conve ntion. However, no on^ m*l5s^sSises'^ 
will try to make a hero orXsaint out of Bos- 
well. He was, as has bedn already sai d, vain , 
^ a foabblerl a wine-hibher, a man of frewently 
r^ ^eefular and ill-governed life.. But to judge 
^a man fairly as a whole, you must set his 
achievements against his failures, and include 
his aspirations as well as the weakness which 
prevented their being realized. He may also 
reasonably ask to be tried by the standard of 
his contemporaries. If this larger and juster 
method of judgement be adopted, the un- 
fairness with which Boswell has been treated 
becomes immediately obvious. After all 
vanity is more a folly than a crime, 
and pays its own immediate penalty as no 
other crime or folly does. The other faults 
of Boswell, especially drinking, were only too 
common in a century at the beginning of which 
Johnson remembered “ all the decent people 
at Lichfield getting drunk every night,” and 
at the end of which the most honoured an d 
f eared of Engliah Prime Ministers could appe ar 
intoxicated in t he House of Commons itse lf. 
Hiunkenhess ~has not deprived Pitt of the 
gratitude of England, and we may well be - 
determined that, if we can help it, it shall not 
deprive Boswell. It is not his vices but his ' 
virtues that "are notable and unusual. What 
was extraordinary in his or any other day was , 
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, the generous enthusiasm which made a young 
Scotch y laird j deliberately determine that he 
■^uld do something more with his life than 
shoot wildfowl or play cards, made him throw 
himself first with a curious mixture of vanity 
and genuine devotion to a noble cause into 
the Corsican struggle for liberty, and then, 
vain of his^ birth and fortune as he was, place 
himself at the feet, not of a duke or a minister, 
but of a man of low origin, rough exterior, 
and rougher manners, in whom he simply 
saw the best and wisest man he had known. 
That is not the action of either a bad man or 
a fool ; and assuredly Boswell — ^in the essence 
of him — ^was neither the one nor the other./ 
The truth is that he had the strength and 
the weaknesses of a man of mobile and lively 
imagination. He would fancy his wife and 
children drowned or dead for no better reason 
than that he was not' by them ; he would 
dream of being a judge when he had scarcely 
got a brief, and imagine himself a minister 
when he had no prospect of getting into 
Parliament. Other people experience these 
day-dreaming vanities, but they do not talk 
or write about them. Boswell did; and we all 
laugh at him, especially the fools among us : 
the wiser part add some of the love that belongs 
to the common kinship of humanity wherever 
it puts off the mask, the love of which we feel 
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sometMng even foi that gross old “ 

I Samuel Pepys, just because he laid out histt 
j ^hole^ecret self in black and white upon thek 
j)aper. Moreover, Boswell^s absurdities had * 
their finer side. The dreamer of improbable^' 
disasters and impossible good fortunes is alsp^ 
the dreamer of high and perhaps unattainable^ 
ideals. Shall we count it nothing to his honour"^ 
that, instead of sitting down contentedly 
among the boon companions of Ayrshire, he 
aspired to read the best books in the world, 
to know the wisest men, and in turn to do 


something himself that shorJd not be for- 
gotten ? And note that those aspirations 
were in large part realized. ^His ^intellectual 
J^tes_ always remained among the keenest of 
his pleasures : he numbered among his friends 
the most famous writer of his day, the greatest 
poet, the greatest painter, the profoundest and 
most eloquent of all English statesmen; and 
before he died his apparent failure in personal 
achievements was transformed into the success 


that means immortality by the production 
of a book which after the lapse of a century 
has many more readers than the works of his 


great friends whose superiority to himself he 
wotJd never have dreamed of challenging. 

, And what did these great men think of 
^ him ? Did the people who knew him think 
' him altogether a fool ? If the magistrates 
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of his native county had thought him merely 
that they^vould hardly have chosen him their 
chairman. Nor would the Royal ‘Academy 
who filled their honorary offices with such 
men as Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gibbon, 
haye giyen them Boswell as a colleague if they 
had thought him altogether a fool. Reynolds, 
again, who was his friend through life, and 
left him £200 in his will to be expended on a 
picture to be kept for his sake, was not a 
man who took fools for his friends. Burke, 
who at first doubted his fitness for election 
at “ The Club,” became a great admirer of 
his wonderful good humour, and receiyed 
him on his own account and without Johnson 
as a guest at Beaconsfield, where neither 
fools nor knayes were commonly welcomed. 
The whole story of the tour to the Hebrides 
shows the regard felt for him, as himself and 
not only as the son of his father or the com- 
panion of Johnson, by many of the most dis- 
tinguished and cultiyated. men in Scotland. 
Johnson, the most yeracious of men, says of 
.him in Scotland : “JThere is no house where 
he is not receiyed with kindness and respect ” ; 
and on another occasion he declared that 
Boswell “ neyer left a house vrithout leaying 
a wish for his return.” 

But the most complete refutation of the 
worthlessness of Boswell is of course the 
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friendship and love he won from Johnson 
himself. Assuredly, the standard of Johnson, 
in whose presence nobody dared to swear or 
talk loosely, was not a low one either morally 
or intellectually ; yet we find him saying that 
he held Boswell “ in his heart of heart ” ; 
perhaps, indeed, he loved Boswell better than, 
any of his friends. “ My dear Boswell, I 
love you very much ” ; “ My dear Boswell, 
your kindness is one of the pleasures of my 
life ” ; “ Come to me, -my dear Bozzy, and let 
us he as happy as we can.” This is the way 
Johnson constantly wrote and spoke to him. 
And this was not merely because Boswell was 
“ the best travelling companion in the world,” 
or even because he was, what Johnson also 
called him, “ a man who finds himself welcome 
wherever he goes and makes new friends faster 
than he can want them,” but also for graver 
reasons. Johnson said once that most friend- 
ships were the result of caprice or chance, 
“mere confederacies in vice or leagues in 
folly,*’ but he did not choose that his own 
should be of that sort. Beauclerk is the only 
one of his friends who was not a man of high 
character. His feeling for Boswell was not 
a love of vice or folly. He saw Boswell at 
his best, no doubt ; but that best must have 
had very real and positive good qualities in 
it to win from Johnson such a remark as he 
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makes in one of his letters : “ Never, my dear 
Sir, do you take it into your head to think 
that I do not love you; you may settle your- 
self in full confidence both of my love and 
i my esteem; I love you as a kind man, I 
j value you as a worthy man, and hope in 
time to reverence you as a man of exemplary 
piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has' it, ‘ in my 
heart of heart.’ ” And there is a still more 
remarkable tribute in the letter to John Wesley 
giving Boswell an introduction to him “be- 
cause I think it very much to be wished that 
worthy and religious men should be acquainted 
with each other. ’ ’ Nothing can be more certain 
than that Johnson would not have written 
so often in such language as this of a man 
who was what Macaulay thought Boswell was. 
Well may the foolish editor of Boswell’s 
letters to Temple, who takes Macaulay’s 
view, talk of the difliculty of explaining how 
it came about that Br>swell formed one of a 
' society which included such men as Johnson 
and Burke. The truth is that on his theory 
and Macaulay’s it is not explicable at all. 

Less explicable still,’ on that view, is the 
admitted excellence of Boswell’s book. Car- 
lyle dismissed with just contempt the absurd 
paradox that the^eatness of the book, was 
due to the imbeciut y of the author. That 
is a theory which it would be waste of time 
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to discuss. But it may be worth, while to 
point out that other and more rational 
explanations of Boswell’s success are also 
insufficient. His book is acknowledged to 
have originated a new type of biography- 
It was felt at once, and has been increasingly 
felt ever since, that Boswell is so direct and 
personal that beside him all other biographers 
seem impersonal and vague, that he is so 
intimate that he makes all others appear 
cold and distant, so lifelike that they seem 
shadowy, so true that they seem false. Now 
this has commonly been attributed to his 
habit of noting down on the spot and at 
the moment anything that struck him in 
Johnson’s talk or doings; and to his perfect 
■willingness to exhibit his o-wn discomfitures 
so long as they served to honour ot illustrate 
his hero. In this way people have talked of 
his one merit being faithfulness, and of his 
■work as a succession of photographs. Now 
it is true enough that his veracity is a very 
great merit, and that no one was ever so 
literally veracious as he. But no number of 
facts, and no qmnte^ence of accuracy in using* 
them, will ever make a great book. Litera- 
ture is an art, and nothing great in art has 
ever been done with facts alone. The great- 
ness comes from the quality of mind that is 
set to work upon the facts. Consequently 
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the secret of the success of the Life of Johnsm 
is to be found in the exact opposite of the 
assertion of Macaulay. For the truth is that 
the acknowledged excellence of the book is 
in exact proportion to the unacknowledged 
literary gifts of its author. 

The law for all works of art and literature 
i§ the same. Jlie fact is nothing rmless the 
artist can give it Jif^ Life cojj^ J^mjhijman 
personality, f 'K^o aMitus nature: 

Art, that is, is nature seen through a tem- 
perament, the facts seen b}’’ a particular min d. 
The landscape into which the painter has 
put nothing of his own personality is fitter 
for a surveyor’s office than for a picture 
gallery. The portrait which gives nothing 
but the sitter’s face is as duU as a photograph. 
Two poitraits of the same man, two sketches 
of the same valley, not onl}^ are, but ought 
to be, quite different from each other. Nature, 
the facts of the particular face or scene, 
remain the same for both : but the two different 
artists, each bringing their own personality, 
produce different results, when the face or 
scene has become that composi te mixture of 
man and nature, fact and mind, which is 
art. And this is as true of aU books which 
are meant to be literature as of painting or 
sculpture. The storj' of Electr a is, broadly 
speaking, the same for Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
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and Euripides : but each contributes to it 
himself, and the result differs. Virgil’s tale 
of Troy is not Homer’s : Chaucer gives us 
one Troilus and Cressida, and Shakespeare 
another : the fable of the Fox and the Gioat 
takes prose from Phaedrus and poetry from 
La Fontaine. So Pope’s Homer is not Homer, 
the thing in itself, the unrelated, absolute 
Homer, but Pope admtm^Homero ; and it is 
not Euripides pure and simple which is the 
true account of certain beautiful mode^ 
versions of Euripides, but Euripidi addiim 
Murrau. vl ; 

It may be objected that these are all 
instances from poetry, where the truth aimed 
at is rather general than particular. And 
this distinction is a real one. The truth of 
t he Aenei d is its truth to human life as a 
whole, not its ac^racy in reporting the words 
used on particular occasions by Dido and 
Turnus, neither of whom may have ever 
eSsted; Histor^, and biography are, un- 
doubtedly, on a different footing in this 
respect, just as the artist who calls his picturS 
“ Arundel Castle ” or “ Windermere ” is not 
in the same position of freedom as the painter 
of an “ Evening on the Downs.” But the 
law of homo additm naturae still remains 
true in this case as in the other, though its 
application is modified. It is true that a 
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man ■n^ho pretends to give a representation 
of Arundel is not justified in adding to it a 
tower 300 feet high just because he happens 
himself to have a fancy for towers. But 
what he has to add, if his work is to be art 
at all, is the emotional mood, the exaltation, 
depression, excitement, or whatever it may 
be, which Arundel stirred in him, and by 
means of which he and the scene before him 
were melted into that unity of intensified 
life which is bom of the marriage of nature 
and man and is what we call art. The next 
day another man takes his place, and the 
result, though still Arundel Castle, is an en- 
tirely different picture. So in the case of 
boohs. The same Socrates is seen in one 
way when we get that part of him which 
could unite with the personality of Xenopho n, 
and in quite another when the union is with 
Plato. The English Civil War marries one 
side of itself to Clarendon, and another to 
^Milton; and both have that relative trath 
which is aU art wishes for, and which is indeed 
a greater thing, as having human life in it, 
than any absolute truth in itself whicL if 
it were discoverable, would be pure science, 
as useful perhaps, but as dead, as the First 
Proposition of Euclid. ’'Hie greatness of 
literature depends on the degree in which 
the dead matter of fact belonging to the 
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subject has been quickened into life by the 
emotional, intellectual and imaginative power 
of the writer. And this is true of historical 
and biographical work as well as of poetry. 

' That is the point to be remembered about 
Boswell, and to be set against his detractors. 
His book is admittedly one of the most living 
books in existence. , That life can have come 
fronT^hb one but the author. It is tho 
irrefutable proof of his genius. Life^nos 
power do not issue, here any more thaBTelse-, 
where, out of folly and n onentit ^CT^ The Lz'/fii 
of Johnson is the resrdt of the most intimate 
and fertile union between biographer and his 
subject which has ever occurred, and it gives 
us in consequence more of the essence of both 
than any other biography. Boswell brought 
to it his own bustling actmty and curiosity 
from which it draws its vividness and variety : 
he brought to it also his warm-hearted, half- 
morbid emotionalism from which it derives 
its many moving pages ; he brought to it his 
reverence for Johnson, which enabled him 
to exhibit, as no other man could, that king- 
ship and priesthood which was a real part, 
though not the whole, of Johnson’s relation 
to his circle. We see Johnson in his pages 
as the guide, philosopher and friend of all, 
who came in his way, the intellectual and 
spiritual father of Boswell, the master of his 
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studies, the director of his conscience. No- 
body else in that company saw as much of 
the true and great Johnson as Boswell’s lov- 
ing devotion enabled him to see; and when 
he came to write the life he put himself into 
it, with the result that the portrait of Johnson 
as posterity sees it, will never lose the halo 
of glory with which the Boswellian hero- 
worship crowned it for all time. ^ 

This was the all-important homo additus 
naturae part of Boswell’s work : the setting 
his subject in the light of his own imaginative 
and emotional insight. But there was more 
‘than that. Boswell had not only the tem- 
perament of the artist : he had an artist’s 
' craftsmanship. The Life makes four large 
octavo volumes, each of some 500 pages, in 
the great Oxford Edition by Birkbeek Hill ; 
and the Tour to the Hebrides makes a fifth. 
That is a big book : yet so perfect an artist 
is Boswell, that scarcely once for a single 
page in all the five volumes is the chief light 
turned in any direction except that of John- 
son. Anybody who has even read, much more 
anybody who has written, a book of any length 
knows how difiicult and rare an achievement 
it is to maintain perfect unity of subject, 
.never to lose the sense of proportion, never 
to let side issues and secondary personages 
obstruct or conceal the main business in hand. 
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There is nothing of the kind in Boswell. 
Under his hand no episode is ever allowed to 
be more than an episode, no minor character 
ever occupies the centre of the stage. Who- 
ever and whatever is mentioned is mentioned 
only in relation to Johnson. Many great 
men, greater some of them than his hero^ 
are brought into his picture, but it is never 
upon them that the chief light is thrown. 
All the other figures, whoever thej’- are, are" 
here but attendants upon Johnson’s greatness, 
foils to his wit, witnesses to his virtues, his 
friends or his foes, the subjects or victims of 
his talk, anything that you will in connection 
with him, but apart from him — nothing. All 
that they say or do or suffer, is told us only 
to set Johnson in a clearer light. The unity 
.of the.,pictrire is never broken. And that 
is the same thing as saying that Boswell is 
not merely what every one has seen, a unique 
collector of material ; he is also what so. few 
have seen, an artist of the very highest rank. 

This is seen, too, in another important 
point. The danger of the hero-worshipping 
biographer is only too familiar to us. His 
book is usually a monotonous and insipid 
record of virtue or wisdom. The hero is 
always right, and always victorious, with the 
result that the book is at once tedious and 
incredible. But Boswell knew better than 
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that. He was too much of an artist not to 
know that he wanted shadows to give value 
to his lights, and too much a lover of the 
fullness and variety of life not to want to 
get all of it that he possibly could into his 
picture. Like all great writers, there was 
scarcely anything he was afraid of handling, 
because there was scarcely anything of which 
he was not conscious that he could bend it 
to his win and force it to take its place, and 
no more than its place, in his scheme. Con- 
sequently, he has the courage to show us his 
hero, now wrong-headed and perverse, now 
rude almost to brutality, now so weak that 
the same resolution is repeated year after 
year only to be again broken and again 
renewed, now so gross and almost repulsive 
in his appearance and habits that it requires 
all his greatness to explain the welcome which 
well-bred men and refined women everywhere 
gave him. Nothing better shows the great- 
ness of Boswell. He was not afraid to paint 
the wart on his Cromwell’s nose, because he 
knew that he could so give the nobleness of 
the whole face, that the wart would merely 
add to the truthfulness of the portrait without 
detracting from its nobleness. The vast 
quantity of material which he brought into 
his book and the complete mastery which 
he maintained over it, is shown by the fact 
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that few or no biographies record so many 
ridiculous or ^screditable circumstances about 
their hero, and yet none leaves a more con- 
vincing impression of his greatness. 

Th e noti on, then, that the man who wrote ; 
the.Le/ejo/ Johnson was a'fooL is an absu^dit 3 ^ ; 
If the arguments TiTits fawur prove anybody 
a fool it is not Boswell. Nor is it even true 
that Boswell, like some great artists, escaped 
apparently by some divine gift from his 
natural folly just during the time necessary 
for the production of his great work, but at 
all other times relapsed at once into imbecility. 
We know how scrupulously accurate he was 
in what he wrote, not only from his candour 
in relating his own defeats, but from th^many 
cases in which he confesses that he was not 
quite sure of the exact facts, such as, to give 
one instance, whether Johnson, on a certain 
occasion, spoke of “ a page ” or “ ten lines ” 
of Pope as not containing so much sense as 
one line of Cowley. Therefore we may take 
the picture he gives of himself in his book as 
a fair one. And what is it ? Does it bear 
out the notorious assertion that “ there is not 
in all his books a single remark of his own on 
literature, politics, religion or societ 5 >- which 
is not either commonplace or absurd ” ? One 
‘would sometimes imagine Macaulay had never 
read the book of which he speaks with such 
c 
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confident decision. Certainly, exeept as a 
biographer, Boswell was not a man of any 
very remarkable abilities. But, in answer 
to such an insult as Macaulay’s, Boswell’s 
defenders may safely appeal to the book itself, 
and to everybody who has read it with any 
care. Will any one deny that not once or 
twice, but again and again, the plain sense 
of some subject which had been distorted 
or confused by the perverse ingenuity of 
Johnson “ talkiiig for victory ” comes quietly, 
after the smoke has cleared away, from the 
despised imbecility of Boswell ? Who gives 
the judgement which every one would now 
give about the contest with the American 
polonies ? Not Johnson but BosweU; not 
thejauthor oi ^axai ion No Ti^anny, /hut the 
man ^^o wrot^ so early as 1775 ^dms friend 
Temple : “ I am growing more and more an 
American. I see the um’easonableness of 
taxing them without the consent of their 
Assemblies ; I think our Ministry are mad in 
undertaking this desperate war.” Who was 
right and who was wrong on the question of 
the Middlesex Election ? Nobody now doubts 
.that Boswell was right, and Johnson was 
i wrong. Which has proved wiser, as we look 

back, Johnson who ridiculed Gray’s poetry, 
Vor Boswell who sat up all night reading it ? 
The. fact is that Boswell was undoubtedly a 
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sensible and cultivated as well as a very 
a^e^eable man, and as such was warmly 
welcomed at the houses of the most intelligent 
men of his day. 

The old estimate, then, of James Boswell 
must be definitely abandoned. The man who 
knew him best. Ins friend Temple, the friend 
of Gray, said of him that ,he was “ the most 
thinking man he had ever known ” We may 
not feel able to regard that as anything more 
than the judgement of friendship : but it is 
not fools who win such judgements even from 
their friends. We may wonder at the wqjj^ 
“ genius ” being applied to him ; and if geniue 
be taken in the stricter modern sense o^' 
transcendent powers of mind, the sense in 
which it is applied to Milton or Michae L 
Angelo , there is of course no doubt that it 
would be absurd to apply it to Boswell. But 
if the word be used in the old looser sense, 
or if it be given the definite meaning of a man 
who originates an important new departure 
in a serious sphere of human action, who 
creates something of a new order in art or 
literature or politics or war, then Boswell’s 
claim to genius cannot be questioned. Just 
as another member of “ Johnson’s Club ” was 
in those years writing history as it had never 
been written before, so, and to a far more 
remarkable degree, Boswell was writing 
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biography as it had never been -written before. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall -was in fact a far 
less original performance, far less of a new 
, departure, than Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
Boswell’s book is in truth what he himself 
called it, “more of a life than any work t hat 
has ever yet appeared.” After it the art 
of biography could never be merely what it 
had been before. And in that sense, the 
sense of a man whose work is an advance upon 
that of his predecessors, not merely in degree, 
but in kind, Boswell was undoubtedly and 
even more than Gibbon, entitled to the praise 
of genius. 

Let us all, then, unashamedly and ungrudg- 
ingly give the rein to our admiration and love 
of Boswell. There is a hundred years between 
us and his follies, and every one of the hundred 
is full of his claim upon our gratitude. Let 
us now be ready to pay the debt in full. 
^Let us be sure that there is something more 
than mere interest or entertainment in a book 
which so -wise a man as Jowett confessed to 
ha-ving read fifty times, of which another 
lifelong thinker about life, a man very 
different from Jowett, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, could -write : “ I am taking a little Boswell 
daily by way of a Bible ; I mean to read him 
now until the day I die.” And not only in 
the book but in the author too. Let us be 
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sme with Carly le that if “ Boswell wrote a 
good book ” it was not because he was a fool, 
but on the contrary “ because he had a heart 
an d an eye to discern Wisdom, and an utter- 
ance tq^rendef it forth : because of his free 
insight, of his lively t^ent, above all of his, 
lov^acd childlike open-mindedness.** In the 
particular business he had to carry through, 
these qualities were an equipment amounting 
to a modest kind of genius. They enabled 
him to produce a book which has given as 
much pleasure perhaps to intelligent men 
as any book that ever was written. Let us 
be careful whenever we think of Boswell to 
remember this side, the positive, creative, 
permanent side of him : and not so careful as 
our grandfathers generally were, to remember 
the other side which ceased to have any further 
importance on that night in May 1795 when 
he ended the fifty-five years of a life in which 
he had found time for more follies than most 
men, for more vices perhaps, certainly for 
more wisdom, but also for what most men 
never so much as conceive, the preparation 
and production of a masterpiece. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE LIVES OF BOSWELL AND JOHNSON 

These two men, then, are for ever insepar- 
able. They go down the centuries together, 
Johnson owing most of his immortality 
to the genius of Boswell, Boswell owing to 
Johnson that inspiring opportunity without 
which genius cannot discover that it is genius. 
There were other men in Johnson’s circle, 
whom he knew longer and respected more s 
but for us, Boswell’s position in relation to 
Johnson is unique. Beside him the others, 
even Burke and Reynolds, are, in this con- 
nection, shadows. They had their independ- 
ent fields of greatness in which Johnson had 
no share : Boswell’s greatness is all John- 
sonian. We cannot think of him apart from 
Johnson : and he has so managed that we 
can scarcely think of Johnson apart from 
him. No one who occupies himself with the 
one can ignore the other : in interest and 
popularity they stand or fall together. It 
may be well, therefore, before going further, 
to give the bare facts of both their lives; 
dismissing Boswell first, as the less important, 
and then devoting the rest of the chapter to 
Johnson. 



BOSWELL Alto JOHNSON'" 

James Boswell was bom in 1740. He caml^ 
of an ancient family, a fact he never forgot, ^ 
as, indeed, few people do who have the samev 
advantage. His father was a Scottish Judge ^ 
with the title of Lord Auchinleck. The firshs 
of the family to hold the estate of Auchinleck, 
'which is in Ayrshire, was Thomas Boswell,\ 
who received a grant of it f rom James IV in 
'whose army he went to Flodden and shared ^ 
the defeat and death of his patron. The 
estate had therefore belonged to the Boswells_, 
over two hundred years when the future 
biographer of Johnson was born. His father 
and he were never congenial spirits. The 
judge was a Whig with a practical view of 
life and had no sympathy with his son’s 
romantic propensities either in religion, 
politics or literature. A plain Lowland Scot, 
he did not see why his son should take up 
with Toryism, Anglicanism, or literary hero- 
worship. When James, after first attaching 
himself to Paoli, the leader of the Corsican 
struggle for independence, returned home and 
took up the discipleship to Johnson which 
was to be the central fact in the rest of his 
life, his father frankly despaired of him, and 
broke out, according to Walter Scott : “ There’s 
nae hope for Jamie, ^IhKn. Jamie is gaen'l 
clean What do you think, mon ? He’s 

done^wi’ Paoli — ^he’s off wi’ the ^ land loup - 
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ing scoundrel of a Corsican ; and whose 
tail do you think he has pinned himself 
to now, mon ? A domini e, mon — an auld 
1 .d ominie | : he keeped a schule, and cau’d it an 
j^^caadamy.” Well might Boswell say that 
they were “ so totally different that a good 
understanding is scarcely possible.” Beside 
disliking Paoli and Johnson, Lord Auchinleck 
cared nothing for some of Boswell’s strict 
feudal notions, had the bad taste to give his 
son a step-mother, and to be as imlike him as 
possible in the matter of good spirits. Scarcely 
anything could interfere with the judge’s 
cheerfulness, while Boswell was always falling 
into depressions about nothing in particular 
and perhaps indxilging in the ” foolish notion,” 

I rebuked by Johnson, that “ melancholy is a 
■^roof of ^ acuteness*)’ But in spite of their 
'’differences the father and son managed to 
* avoid anything like a definite breach. Boswell 
was sincerely anxious to please his father, and 
was constantly urged in that direction by his 
great mentor : and after all the judge went 
some way to meet his singular son, for he paid 
his debts and entertained both Paoli and 
Johnson at Auchinleck. The latter visit was 
naturally a source of some anxiety to Boswell 
and it did not go off without a storm when the 
old Whig and the old Tory unluckily got on to 
the topic of Charles I and Cromwell : but all 
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ended well, and Boswell characteristically 
ends his story of it, written after both were 
dead, with the pious hope that the antagonists 
had by then met in a higher state of existence 
“ where there is no room for Whiggism.” 

j^l of activities as Boswell’s life was, the 
definite facts' and dates in it are not very 
n\imerous. He was sent to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and wished to be a soldier, but was bred 
by his father to the law. No doubt he gave 
some early signs of intellectual promise, for 
which it was not thought the army provided 
a fit sphere, for the Duke of Axgyle is re- 
ported to have said to his father when he was 
only twenty : “ My lord, I like your son : 
this boy must not be shot at for three-and- 
sixpence a day.” He paid his first visit to 
London in 1760; and, having heard a good 
deal about Johnson from one Mr. Gentlemans 
and from Derrick, a very minor poet, he at 
once sought an introduction, but had to leave 
London without succeeding in his object. He 
was equally unsuccessful when he was in 
Loudon the next year, during which he 
published some anonymous poems which 
would not have helped him to secure the de- 
sired introduction. The great event occurred 
at last in 1763. The day was the 16th of 
May and the scene the house of Davies, the 
bookseller. “At last,” says Boswell, “on 
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Monday the 16th of May, when I was sitting 
in Mr. Davies’s back*parlour, after having 
drank tea with him and Mrs. Davies, John- 
son unexpectedly came into the shop ; and 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the 
glass-door in the room in which we were 
sitting, advancing towards us, — ^he announced 
his awefu l app roach to me, somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance 
of his father’s ghost, ‘Look, my Lord, it 
comes.’ ” 

So, with characteristic accuracy and char- 
acteristic imagination, begins his well-known 
account of his first meeting with his hero, 
and the storms to which he was exposed 
in its course. But all ended satisfactorily, 
for when the great man was gone, Davies 
reassured the nervous Boswell by_ saying: , 
“Don’t be uneasy. I can see he likes you ' 
very well.” A few days afterwards Boswell ' 
called on Johnson at his Chambers in the 
Temple, and the great friendship which was 
the pleasure and business of lus life was defi- 
nitely begun. Yet it is worth remembering, 
if only as an additional proof of Boswell’s 
biographical genius, that, according to the 
calculation of Dr, Birkbeck Hill, when all 
the weeks and months during which Johnson 
and Boswell were living within reach of each 
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other are added together, they amount to little 
more than two years. And of course this 
■includes all the days on which they were both 
in London, on many, or rather most, of which 
they did not meet. 

A few months after the first meeting, 
Boswell went by his father’s wish to Utrecht 
to stddy law. But before that the friendship 
was got on to a firm footing, and Boswell had 
had the pride and pleasure of hearing Johnson 
say, “ There are few people whom I take so 
mfich to, as you.” A still stronger proof of 
Johnson’s feehng was that he insisted on going 
with Boswell to Harwich to see him out of 
^gland. This was the occasion on which he 
scarified the good Protestants who were with 



them in the coac 
tion, and invited 
i^he neVCT allowe d ^h.er children to be idle to 
take hiso im education in hand ; “ ‘ for I have 
been an idle fellow all my life.’ ‘ I am sure. 
Sir, (said she) you have not been idle.’ 
‘ Nay, Madam, it is very true, and that 
gentleman there (pointing to me) has been 
idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father 
sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to 
be idle. He then came to London, where he 
has been very idle ; and now he is going to 
Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.’ I 
asked him privately how he could expose me 



_ in reproving 
coachman a shilling instead 
ary sixpence, he was occupied 
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. •) 
so. ‘ Poh, Poh' ! (said he) they know nothing 

about you, and will think of it no, more.’ 

When he was/ not engaged in these valaruito 

and e xcursion or in reproving Boswell 

for giving the 

of the custo: 

in reading yPomponius Mela De Situ Or bisl 

How complete the picture is ahJ ~Eow 

vivid ! It once more gives Boswell’s method 

in minia ture. 

^ He seems to have stayed at Utrecht about 
a year, afterwards travelling in Germany, 
where he visited Wittenberg, and sat down to 
^^te to Johnson in the church where the 
^Reformation was first preached, with his paper 
-rating on the tomb of Melanfefethpn. It is 
Jl^oticeable that, though he had only known 
Johnson a year, he already hoped to be his 
biographer. “ At this tomb, then, my ever 
jdear and respected friend, I vow to thee an 
eternal attachment. It shall be my study 
to do what I can to render your life happy : 
and, if you die before me, I shall endeavour 
to do honour to your memory.” He was also 
^t this time in Italy and Switzerland, where 
hp visited Voltaire and gratified him by 
“Noting a remark of Johnson’s th at Frederick 
fM: he Great’s writings w ere the sort of stuff one 
might expect from “ a footboy who had been 
■"^iltaire’s amanuensis.” Nor did this col-. 
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’ector of cMebrities omit to visit Rousseau , 
:Iie rival lion of the day, between whom and 
Voltaire t he orthodox Johnson thought it w^ 
^ difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity.’t^ 
But as far as Boswell’s records go, he never 
>aid such violent thinpof Voltaire as of 
Rousseau, whom ,^rcallea “ a rascal who 
3Ught to be hunted out of society and tran^ 
ported to work in the plantations.” Boswell',' 
b-owever, was an admirer of the Vicaire S'a -' 
ooyardi_ and said what he could in defence pf 
Slsho^, in retinn for the.jhospitality he had 
snjoyed at Neueiia^ Yr vow^tneusum fesul^ 
of course, that John^qn only became more- 
outrageous. 

In 1765 Boswell made the acquaintance on 
another distinguished man with whom his 
name will always be connected. Corsica had( 
at that time been long, and on the whole ( 
victoriously, engaged in a struggle to free 
itself from the hated rule of Genoa. The 
leader of the Corsicans was a man of high 
birth, character and abilities, Pascal Paoli, 
who had acted since 1753 at once as their’ 
General and as the head of the civil adminis- 
tration. Both the generous and the curious 
element in Boswell made turn anxious not to 
return from Italy without seeing something 
of so interesting a people and so great a hero. 
Armed with introductions from Rousseau 
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and others and -with' sudi protection as aCj 
- British Captain's letter could give him against 1 
'^B^Jbarr C orsai rs, he saOed from Leghorn t?‘ 

BEs 


Corsica in September 1765. BEs account of 
the island and of his tom- there, published in 
176S, is still very good reading. He soon 
made his Tvay to the palace vhere Paoli -was 
residing, vith vhom he at first felt himself in 
a presence more awe-inspiring than that of 
princes, but ventured after a while upon a 
compliment to the Corsicans. “ Sir, I am 
upon mv travels, and have lately visited 
Rome. I am come from seeing the ruins of 
one brave and free people : I now see the rise 
' of another.” The good sense of Paoli declined 
any parallel between Rome and his own little 
people, but he soon received Boswell into his 
intimacy and spent some hours alone with 
him almost every day. One fine answer of 
his, uniting the scholar and the patriot, is 
worth quoting. Boswell asked him how he, 
who confessed to his love of society and 
particularly of the society of learned and 
cultivated men, could be content to pass his 
lire in an island where no such advantages 
were to be had: to which Paoh replied at 
once — 

“Tincit amor patriae laudmnque immensa 
cupido.” _ 
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Well might Boswell wish to have a statue 
of him taken at that moment. Even Virgilian 
quotation has seldom been put to nobler use., 
Like all the great men of the eighteen^' 
century, Paoli was an enthusiast for ^the 
ancients. “ A young man who would .form 
- his mind to glory,” he tojd B!^well,y“^must 
_^t read modem memoirs ‘ ^ma^rlutarcho, r^g * 
^to Livio.” v.His own mind was formed not 
■» only to glory, but'^lso^^o~v^Ob~dften fails 
^t^ Tgo^withTl^ ory, to justi ce and moderation, 
''’nothing is more’femarkable in tfieirdn^fsa- 
tions with him recorded by Boswell than his 
good sense and fairness of mind in speaking 
of the Genoese. Even in the excitement of 
Corsica, Boswell did not forget Johnson. He 
says that he quoted specimens of Johnson’s 
wisdom to Paoli, who “ translated them to the 
Corsican heroes with Italian energy ” ; and, 
as he had written to his master “ from the 
tomb of Melanchthon sacred to learning and 
piety,” so he also wrote to him “ from the 
palace of Pascal Paoli sacred to wisdom and 
liberty.” Boswell was received with great 
honour in Corsica, no doubt partly because 
he was very naturally supposed to have some 
mission from the British Government. He 
left the island in December and arrived in 
London in February 1766, when his intimacy 
with Johnson was at once resumed, in spite 
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of the visits to Rousseau and Voltaire which 
drew some inevitable sarcasms from the great 
man. He soon, however, returned to Scot- 
land, where he was admitted an Advocate in 
the summer of 1766. 

Johnson thought 'dies was too busy about 
Corsica, and wrote to him : “ Empty your 
head of Corsica, which I think has ffled it 
rather too long.” But this was in March 
1768, when Boswell’s Account of Corsica had 
already been published. It sold very well, 
a second and a third edition appearing within 
the year. Gray and other good judges spoke 
warmly of it and Italian, Dutch, and two 
French translations were made, as well as a 
German abridgement. It caused so much stir 
and aroused so much sympathy in England 
that Lord Holland was quite afraid, we were 
going to be “ so foolish as to go to war because 
5lr. BosweU had been in Corsica.” After this it 
was less likely than ever that Boswell would 
forget that island. Motives of vanitj' combined 
, 3 vith his genuine enthusiasm to keep him full of 
rit, and he replied to Johnson’s monition : 
“ Empty my head of Corsica 1 empty it of 
‘honour, empty it of humanity, empty it of 
friendslup, empty it of piety I No I while 
I live, Corsica and the cause of the brave 
Inlanders shall ever employ much of my 
attention and interest me in the sincerest 
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manner.” It seems from his letters to Temple 
that he found these outbursts a great deal 
easier than living in a manner worthj'^ of a 
friend of Paoli. . But he_ ^d more. Jthan_ telk. 
He wrote to Chatham to try to interest Mm 
in Corsica, and received a reply three pages 
long applauding Ms generous warmth; he, 
brought out a volume of Briiish Essays in 
Favour 0 / ihe Brave Corsicans, sent Paoli 
Johnson’s Works and, what was more sub- 
stantial, forwarded a quantity of ordnanc^ 
to buy wMch he had managed to raise a 
subscription of £700. BBs desire to be a well- 
known man now began to receive some gratifi- 
cation and he frankly confesses Ms pleasure 
at having such men as ^Johnson, Hume and 
'j ^anklin ^ dining with Mm at Ms chambers. 
Nor will , any reasonable man blame Mm. 
BSs snobMshness, if it is to be so called, was 
always primarily a snobbishness of mind and 
character, not of wealth or rank. 

Nothing else of importance occurred to him 
in these years. He was much occupied with 
the great law-suit about the succession to the 
Douglas property, on wMch he mote two 
pampMets and was so sure of the justice of Ms 
view that he once dared to tell Johnson he 
,knew notMng about that subject. He was 
with Johnson at Oxford in 1768 and they 
were already talking of going to the ]^bri^ 
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together. The next year, 1769, saw the con- 
guest of Corsica by the French to whom the 
Genoese had ceded their claims. The result 
was thatPaoIi came to London, where he lived 
till 1789, and Boswell was constantly with 
him. In this year he did at least one very 
foolish thing, and at least one very wise one. 
He made himself ridiculous by going to the 
Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford and appear-^ 
ing in Corsican cost ume with “ Viva la 
Liberia ” embroidered on his cap. He ^also 
took the most sensible step of his whole life in 
tnarrjdng his cousin, Margaret Montgomerie, 
on November 25. She never liked Johnson, 
and her husband had the candour to report an 
excellent sally o f hers at his and his sage’s 
expense : “ I have seen many a bear led by a 
man ; but I never before saw a man led by a 
bear.” But though, as Boswell saj’s, she 
could not be expected to Uke his “ irregular 
hours and uncouth habits,” she never failed 
in courtesy to him ; and 'he on his part was 
unwearied in sending friendly messages to 
his “ dear enemy ” as he called her, and 
was well aware of her importance to her 
husband. The event imhappily proved his 
prescience; for after her death in 1789, 
Boswell’s downward course was visibly 
ac^erated. 

^^er Bosw^’s marriage there was no 
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communication between him and Johnson 
for a year and a half, and they did not me^-t 
again till March 1772, when Boswell came to 
Londonj and stayed some time. The neSt 
year he came again, and, by Johnson’s active 
support, was elected a member of “ The Club,” 
a small society of friends founded bj’^ Rejmolds 
and Johnson in 1764-. At first it met weekly 
for supper, but after a few years the members 
began the custom of dining together on fixed 
dates which has continued to the preserd 
dajr. Among the members when Boswell wS^s 


elected were Johnson. an^Rejmolds, Burke, 

'' ' ' ■ ■ j *■ — - - — ' 


GJoIdsmith and G&ick. Gibbon, and Charlf.s 
Fox came in the next year, and Adam Smith 
in 1775. In 1780 the number of members 
was c-nlargcd to forty which, is. still thi 
limit. “ The Club ” has always maintained 
its distinction, and a recent article in the 
Edinburgh Beview records that fifteen Prime 
lyiinisters have been members of it, as well as 
men like Scott, Tennyson, Hallam , Macaulay 1 ( 
and j Grote . The first advantage over and 5* 
■^tcbove pride and pleasure derived by Boswell 
from his election w^ the acquaintance c?f 
Burke, which he had long desired and retained 
through life. Burke said of him that he had 
so much good humour naturally that it was 
scarcely a virtue in him. — 

In the autunm of that year. 1773, Johnson ^ 
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and Boswell made their famous tour to the 
Hebrides. They, xu fact, went over much 
more than the Hebrides, seeing the four 
Universities of Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen and Glasgow, besides many less 
famous places. Johnson says they were' 
everjTvhere “ received like princes in ^eir 
^ progres s,” and though no doubt hospitality 
was freer in those days when travellers were 
few and inns poor, yet the whole story is a 
remarkable proof of Johnson’s fame and 
Boswell’s popularity. The University Pro- 
fessors vied with each other in paying civilities 
to Johnson, the town of Aberdeen gave him 
its freedom, and among their hosts were 
magnate s like the Duke of Argyll, Lord Errol 
•^nd Lord Loudoxm, who “ jumped for joy ” I 
wt their coming, and great men of law or| 
^learning like Lord Monboddo and Lorc^ 
Elibank. » 

By this time all the important events in 
Boswell’s life were over except the publication 
of his two great books, the Tour to the Hebrides 
and the Life of Johnson. During aU the ten 
years which Johnson still had to live, except 
1780 and 1782, the two friends managed to 
spend some time together, and when they did 
not, the friendship was maintained by corre- 
spondence. Boswell’s father died in 1782, 
and Boswell came into possession of the estate. 
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wortli £1,600 a year. John^n and Boswell 
took more than one “ jaurit ” in the country 
together, visiting Oxford, Lichfield and other 
places. They were at Oxford together in 
June 1784; but Johnson was then evidently 
failing. On their return to London, Boswell 
busied himself with the help of Re3molds in 
trying to get Johnson’s pension increased, so 
that he might be able to spend the winter 
abroad. Johnson was very pleased on hearing 
of the attempt, saying, when l ^swell told him. 
“‘This is taking ^prodigiou s J pains about a 
man.’ ‘ O, Sir,’ said Boswell, * your friends 
would do everything for you.’ He paused, 
grew more and more agitated, till tears 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed with 
'^ ferven t emotion, ‘ God bless you all.’ I 
was so affected that I also shed tears. After 
f,^'^ short silence he renewed and extended his 
grateful\ benediction ,,^^ God bless you all, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.’” Those were the lasti 
words BosweU heard under Johnson’s roof. 
The next day they both dined with Reynolds, 
and on July 2 Boswell left London, to see 
Johnson no more. Johnson died on the 
•J^th of December 1784. 

^ j Fitful and unsuccessful legal and political 
ambitions occupied a large part of Boswell’s 
later years. Ble made some approaches to 
standing as a candidate for Ayrshire in 1784, 
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and again in 178S, Tvas called to the English 
Ba^n 17S6, attached himself to Lord Lonsdale, 
^dhoped to enter Parliament for one of his 
boroughs,! but seems to have got nothing out^ 
of^ii connection vrith that insolent old bully 
but^a^ gr^t j of y hunmi&on j and the 
Recordemmp of Carlisle. That unimportant 
office^^Tvas~the only substantial reward he 
received frqm ah ^ng suR and service in 
thqantecnamiLt)^jOT'®w^napolitics. What- 
ever he achieved he owed to literature and the 
friends his love of literature had brought him. 
It was not the laird_or the lawyer, but the 
friend and biographer of Johnson whom 
the Royal Academy appointed in 1791 to 
^elcomplhnentary^ office of their Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence. And those last 
ye^, while they brought him disappoint- 
ment in evandhing else, saw him take definite 
rank as a successful author. The Tour to the 
Hebrides was pubhshed in 17S5, and sold out 
in a few weeks. The third edition was issued 
within a year of the appearance of the first. 
It WES foEowed in 1790 by the pubhcation of 
Johnson's famous Letter to Lord Chesterfield 
and of an accoimt of his Conversation with' 
George m, and finaUy in 179JLb_v the Z ifeitself. 

A second edition of this was caEed for in 1793. 
BosweE only Eved two years more. He died 
on May 19, 1795. JSe left two sons, Alexander, 
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■who became Sir Alexander, was the principal 
mover in the matter of the Bums Monument 
on the banks of Boon, and was killed in a duel 
in 1822; and James, who supplied notes for' 

eat book, 
akespear e, 

known as Boswell’s Malone, in 1821. ^ 

Such were the main outlines of the life of 
the biographer. We may now turn to those 
of the life which he owes his fame to recording. 
They are in most ways very unlike his own. 
Samuel Johnson was very far from being heir 
to a“large estate and an ancient name. He 
was the son of a bookseller at Lichfield, and 
was born there on the 18th of September 1709, 
in a house which is now preserved in public 
hands in memory oi the event of that day. 
His father’s family was so obscure that he 
once said, “ I can hardly tell who was my 
grandfather.” His mother -was l^r^iJi.Ford, 
^ who came of a good yet^an stOckm Warmc^-*^ 
^ shire. She was both'aTgood and an intelligent 
■^^oman. Samuel was the elder and only 
-S^timately sur-vd-ving issue of the marriage. 

- A picturesque incident in his childhood is 
. I that his mother took him to London to be 
“ touched ” by Queen Anne for the scroful^ ^ 
or “ king’s e'vil,” as it was called, from whiSi^ 
he suffered. He must have been one of the' 
last persons to go through this curious 


the, third edition of his father s 
and edited the tinm Variorum 
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ceremony, which the Georges never performed, 
;hough the service for it remained in the Book 
|)f I Common Prayer^ for some years after the 
iccession of ~G?orge 1. The boy made an 
mpression upon people from the first. He 
iked to recall in later life that the da^e who 
irst tgWghtJunxtoread brought him a present 
)f |gingerbreaa Twn^ ne was starting for 
Dxford, and told him he was the best scholar 
;he had ever had. Afterwards he went to 
Liichfield School, and at the age of fifteen to 
Stourbridge. At both he was evidently held 
n respect by boys and masters alike. Prob- 
ib^the curious combination in him of the 
ff^Hd and the prize-fighte r which was con- 
ipicuous all through his life, already arrested 
ittention in his boyhood. He played none of 
he ordinary games, but yet, as we have 
iheady seen, was acknowledged as a leader 
jy the boys, and his abilities were the pride 
)f the school. He already exhibited the 
imazing memory which enabled him in lat,er 
ife to dictate to Boswell Ms famous letter to 
[Chesterfield rather than search for a copy, and 
;o iconfute j a person who praised a bad trans- ( 
ation from Martial by a contemptuous “ Wh)'’, 
3ir, the original is thus,” followed by a 
■ecitation not only of the Latin original wMch 
t is not likely he had looked at for years, but 
ilso of the translation wMch he had only read 



once. So on another occasion wlien tiare tJiV. 
who had read a little Ariost o with him some 
years before, proposed to give him some more 
lessons, but feared he might have forgotten 
their previous readings, “ Who forgets. Sir ? ” 
said Johnson, and immediately reggat^ t hjea 
or four stanzas of the Orlando .'^^^p t£ i l ovet 
of literature there is no possession more 
precious than a good verbal memory, and thi^ 
Johnson enjoyed to a very unusual degree 
all through his life. But it is worth noting 
that he was entirely free frord the defect 
which commonly results from an exceptional 
memory. ' He always thought and spoke 
for himself, and was never prevented from 
using his own mind and his own words by the 
fact that his memory supplied him abtmd-' 
“xatlY "Sis, 


" friend Lan gton annoyed him by depending 
^pon books too much in his conversation, and 
one of his compliments to Boswell was, “ Yoit 
^ I do not talk from books.” ^ 

After he left Stombridge he spent two year! 
^t home in Cdesm^ry) reading, “ not voya^e^ 
)and travels, but all hterature. Sir, all ancient 


writ^, all manly; though but little Greek, 
ijoin^^ome of Anacgeon and H^od ,” the 
result of which was t lat when he went up to 
Oxford, the Master o: his College said he wa^ 
“ the best qualified :or the University that 
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he had ever known conae there.” His College"^ 
was .Pembroke, or which he became a Com - 
irmner (not a Servitor, as Carlyle said) in 
J728. The Oxford of that day was not a 
place of much discipline andtte official order 
of study was very t^^S^^a^ained. It 
seems not to have meant much to Johnson, 
and he is described as having spent a good 
^eal of his time lounging /at the College 
gates with a circle of young students round 
him, whom he was entertaining with wit and 
keeping from their studies.” Most good 
talkers find the first real sphere for their 
talent when they get to the University, and 
the best of all was not likely to be an exception, 
nor to resist that strongest of the intellectual 
temptations. But he did some solid reading, 
especially Greek, though he seemed to himself 
to be very idle, perhaps because his standard 
was so high that he used to say in later life, 

“ I never knew a man who studied hard.” 
So when he confesses the imperfections of 
his Greek scholarship, and other people 
exaggerate his confession, it is well to re- 
member the reply made by Jacob Bryant 
w hen G ifford in an a rgument quoted Johnson’s 
admission that “ he was not a good Greek" 
scholar,” “ Sir, it is not easy for us to say what 
such a man as Johnson would call a good 
Greek scholar.” A man whose remedy for 
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sleeplessness was to turn Greek epigrams 
into Latin was at any rate not ignorant df 
Greek. ' 

Johnson was prevented by his poverty from 
getting the full advantages either out of the 
life or the studies of Oxford. His want of 
shoes prevented his attending lectures, his 
pride forbad him to receive idolesl of help, the 
friend on whose promises of support he had 
relied in going to Oxford failed him, his father’s 
business went from little to less ; with the 
inevitable result that he had to leave Oxford 
without a degree. This was in December 1729. 
But he had made an impression there, had a 
strong affection for his College, and liked going 
to stay there in the days of his glory. His 
usual host was Dr. Adams, the Master of Pem- 
broke, who had once been his tutor but told 
Boswell that the relation was only nominal; 
“ he was above my mark.” When he left 
Oxford he returned to his Lichfield home, 
where his father died two months later, leaving 
so little behind him that all that Johnson 
received of his estate was twenty pounds. He 
seems to have remained at Lichfield, where the 
poverty of his family did not prevent his mix- 
ing with the most cultivated society of a town 
rich in cultivated people, till 1732, when he 
became an usher in a school at Market Bos- 
/ worth. He halted this monotonous drudgery 
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and left it after a few months, going to live 
with a Mr. Warren, a Birmingham book- 
seller of good repute, whom he helped 
b}’’ his knowledge of literature. While in 
Birmingham he did a translation of a Jesuit 
book about Abj^sim'a, for which Warren paid 
him five guineas. Li 1784 he returned to 
Lichfield, tried without succ^s to obtain 
subscribers for an edition of the poems of 
PolitianJ and offered to write in the Geniletnan's 
Magazine. It is difficult to see how he sup- 
ported himself at this period : perhaps he was 
helped by his mother or by his brother who 
carried on the bookselling business till his 
death a little later. Anyhow it was just at 
this time that he took a step for which poverty 
generally finds the courage more quickly than 
wealth. He married Elizabeth Porter at St. 
Werb^urgh’s Church, Derby, in July 1735. 
She was a widow twenty years older than 
himself, and not of attractive appearance ; but 
there is no doubt that Johnson’s love for her 
yas sincere and lasting. To the end of his life 
he remembered her frequently in his prayers 
“ if it were lawful,” and kept the anniversary 
of her death with prayers and tears. Eighteen 
years after she died he could write in his private 
note-books that his grief for her was not abated 
and that he had less pleasure in any good that 
happened to him, because she could not share 
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it : and in 1782 when she had been dead thirty 
years, and he was drawing near his own end, 
he prays for her and after doing so, noted 
“ perhaps Tetty knows that I prayed for her. 
Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. God 
help me.” '/^ 

This was the inner truth of the relation 
between Johnson and his elderly wife, but it 
was natural and indeed inevitable that the 
world, the little world of their acquaintances, 
should have been chiefly alive to the humorous 
external aspect of the marriage, and one does 
not wonder that Beauclerk, whose married life 
^ '-was a scandaLfoUowing.onjaj^orce, should 
have enjoyed relating that Johnson had said 
to him, “ Sir, it was a love marriage on both 
^sides L” Johnson’s own account of the actual 
wedding is singular enough. “Sir, she had read 
'■ ''^ the old rcmiances, and had got into her head the 
' \ fantast^I notion that a woman of spirit should 
, , usVher lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could not 
keep up with me; and, when I rode a little 
slower, she passed me, and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the 
' slave of caprice; and I resolved to begin as I 
’ meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, 
' • till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
be^een two. hedges, so I was sure she^ could 
not miss it; and I contrived that she should 
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soon come up -with. me. When she did, I 
observed her to be in tears.” 

■" ^Mrs. Johnson was the widow of a Birming- 
ham i draper j and brought her husband seyeral 
’ hundred pounds, part of which was at once 
spent in hiring and furnishing a large house 
at Edial near Lichfield where Johnson proposed 
to take pupils. But no pupils'came except 
David Garrick, his brother George, and a 
young gentleman of good fortune, and the 
“academy ” was abandoned after a year and a 
half. The lack- of pupils, however, was 
perhaps a Messing Jn disgpise, for it enabled' 
f Johnson to write most of hi's tragedy (/renej 
with which he went to London in March 17371 
His pupil, David Garrick, went with him to 
study law, and when Garrick was a rich, 
famous and rather vain man, Johnson, who 
liked to curb the “insolence of wealth ” 
once referred to 1737 as the year “ when 
I came to London with twopence half- 
penny in my pocket; and thou, Davy, with 
three-halfpence in thine.” Nothing came of 
this first visit to the capital. He lived as best 
he could, dining for eightpence, and seeing a 
few friends, one of whom was Henry Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, of whose kindness he 
always retained an affectionate memory, so 
that he once said to Boswell, “ If you call a 
dog Hervey, I shall love him.” In the summer 
he returned to Lichfield, and finished his 
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tragedy, after which he brought his wife bach 
with bim to London which was his home for 
the rest of his life. Efforts to get Irene, per^ 
formed were unsuccessful, but he soon began 
to write regularly for the Geptlem an' s Maga' 
^zine,oi which he held^so High an opinion that 
he looked “ with reverence ” on the house 
where it was printed. To this he contributed 
prefaces, biographies, essays, reviews, and 
poems, and was soon employed to write the 
Parliamentary Debaies which, in the days' 
before reporters, were made up with ficti tiou s 
names from such scanty notes as could be got 
oftEe^actual speeches. There is a story of his 
being, many years later, in a company who 
were praising a famous oration.jo f Chath am, 
and were naturally a good deal startled by his 
^Tquietly saying, “ That speech I wrote in a 
' 'g arret, in Exeter Street.” He continued to 
udo this work till 1743 when he became aware 
‘ that the speeches were taken as_authentic and 
refused to be “ accessory to th e propagatioUf- 
of- falsehood.” But, while engaged in it, he 
had had no scruples ab out ta king. care-‘‘ that 
the TEhig^o^ should not have the best of it.” 
much more important matter than this 
^{hack-work was the publication of his London , 
^a poem in imitation of the Third Satire of 
^ J uvenaj . This appeared in May 1788. “He 
-^-got ten guineas for it, which he was in no 
position to despise; but he also got something 
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mucli more important, an established name 
in the world of letters. Every one talked of 
him, and Pope, who published his “ 173S ” in 
the same year, was not only generous enough 
to inquire about him, and to say when told 
j;^iat the author of London was some obscure 
;j^nan, “He will soon be but also to 

try to get him an Irish degree of 3LA. This 
was in view of some attempts Johnson made 
to escape from dependence on journalism for 
his daily bread : but they were all unsuccessful, 
and till he received his pension his only 
source of income was what his various 
writings produced. ^^In such circumstances he 
naturally wrote many things of quite e phem eral 
interest which call for no mention now. Per- 
haps the only prose work of permanent value 
'he produced in these years was the life of his 
mysterious friend, ( Kchard Savage ^ This 
curious volume appeared in 174¥nChe subject 
of it died in 1743. He and Johnson had 
heen companions both in extreme poverty 
and in the intellectual pleasures which in 
such men poverty is unable to annit ulater'. 
Mrs. Johnson seems to have been out of 
London at this time, and the two struggling 
men of letters often passed nights together, 
■walking and talking in the streets and 
squares without the price of a night’s lodg- 
ing between them. Johnson’s accoimt of 
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his friend did not fill his pocket, but must 
have contributed something to his fame as it 
was very favomably criticized. It was the 
occasion of Reynolds first becoming acquainted 
with his name. He was so interested by the 
book that, having taken it up while standing 
with his arm leaning upon a chimney-piece, 
he read the whole without sitting down and 
found his arm quite benxunbed when he got 
to the end. ^ 

“ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed,”" 
Johnson had now been seven years in London, 
but had not yet found the way to do anything 
worthy of his powers. If he had died then, 
only the curious and the learned would have 
known his name to-day. A single satire in 
verse would never, by itself, have had the 
force to push its way through the ever-in- 
creasing crowd of applicants that besiege the 
attention of posterity. But the next year, 
1745, is the literary turning-point of his life.'" 
Before it was over he had begun to deal with 
two subjects with which much of his remaining 
life was occupied, and on which much of his 
fame depends. He had published a pamphlet 
upon Shakespeare’s Macbeth which won the 
praise of Warbu rton, for which Johnson always 
felt and showe(fhis patitude (“ He praised me 
at a time when praise was of value to me ”); 
anch if Boswell is right, he had begun to occupy 
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himself with the idea of making an- Enghsh 
Dictionary.. '.Thus, poor and obscure as he 
was in those years, sick with deferred hope as 
he must have been, he had "iiTiact laid the 
foundation-stones of the authority and fame 
he was soon to enjoy as the Editor of Shake- 
speare and above all as “ Dictionary Johnson.” 
Now at last he began to do work worthier of his 
powers. The “ Plan for a Dictionary of the 
English Language ” was published in 1747 and 
in the same year he wrote the admirable 
Prologue for the opening of Drmy Lane 
Theatre, of which his pupil, David Garrick, 
more fortunate than the master with whom 
he had come to London, was now become 
manager/’ 

Two years later Garrick produced the 
long-delayed tragedy of Irene,' It is not a 
great drama, as Johnson well knew, at least 
in his later years. There is a storj- of his being 
told that a certain Mr. Pot called it ‘‘ the finest 
tragedy of modern times,” to which his only 
, reply was, “ If Pot saj^ so. Pot lies.” But tins 
J{\hardly -has the genuine ^ng) about it.. Even 
^ "Garrick’s talent and friendship could not make 
; : Irene a success, but the performance brought 
Johnson a little welcome profit and enabled 
him to sell the book to Dodsley for a himdred 
pounds. . In the same year, 1749, a more 
lasting evidence of his poetic powers was given 
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by the appearance of Tht Vanity of Human 

Wishes, \another Juyenalian imitation,; but 

freer and bolder than t he first . From 1750 
to 1752 he was writing The Rambler, a sort of 
newspaper essay which appeared every Tues- 
day and Friday. He wrote it almost entirely 
himself, and almost always at the last moment, 
when the printer was calling for it. No one 
will now wonder that it never had a large 
circulation as a periodical, for it usually 
exhibits him at his gravest, and many of the 
essays are scarcely distinguishable from ser - 
mons . But that age had grave tastes and 
few temptations to i ntellectual friv olity. We 
have seen that the idlest sort of reading 
Johnson could think of for a boy was “ voyages 
and travels ” ; novels he does not mention, 
indeed there were then very few of them; 
plays he rather strangely ignores : newspapers, 
as we now know them and suffer by them, 
he of course could not so much as conceive. 
( The Rambler had no sixpenny magazines of 
triyiahty,' no srasational halfpenny papers, 
to compete with it, and it pursued an even 
course of modest success for its two years of 
life. The greatest pleasure it brought Johnson 
was the praise of his wife, who said to him, “ I 
thought very well of you before ; but I did not 
imagine you could have written anything equal 
to this.” That was just the discovery a good 
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many people beside bis mfe were making 
about Johnson in those years : with the result 
that when The Rambler appeared as a book, 
it sold well and had gone through at least 
twelve editions by the time Boswell wrote its 
authors Hfe. -> 

Three years after the ce^ation* of The 
Rambler and, unhappily, also three years after 
the death of his wife, with whom it would have 
been his chief happiness to share his success, 
the great Dictionary appeared. It may safely 
be said that no single Englishman has ever 
accomplished a literary task of such vast 
extent. The mere labour, one might say the 
mere dull drudgery, of collecting and arranging 
the materials of such a work is enormous. Nor 
could any literary labour bring with it greater 
temptations. Johnson’s success is not more 
due to his learning and powers of mind than 
to the good sense which never failed him and 
the strong will which he could generally exert 
when he chose. He pleased himself at fir^ 
as he tells us in his Preface, “ with a prospect ; 
of the hours which I shoidi^'rev^ away^ in 
feasts yif literature ” ; but that, of course, was 
where the danger lay. A man of an equally 
strong love of literature and a weaker will 
would have allowed himself to be swept away 
byJh^indid5mce_pf_curiosi^, and the luxury 
of des ultory j;eading ; but Johnson soon saw 
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that these visions of intellectual pleasure were 
“ the dreams of a poet doomed at^last wake 
a lexicog ra pher ” ; and that, if he was to do 
the thing he had undertaken to do, he must 
set stem limits, not only- the pleasures o:^ 
^tudy, but also to the\ delusiVe ,quest“ of' un- 
^attainable perfection, which is the constant 
l^areht o f futilit y. He realized, as so many, 
men of let^em have failed to realize, that “ to 
'He tfb^me 'wfienever I doubted, to inquire 
j^enpver I was ignorant, would have ^pro- 
tracted the undertaking without end and 
perE^s without much improvement ^and 
instead— of —attempting the impossible and 
achieving nothing, he was wise enough and 
modest enough, by attempting only the 
attainable, to place himself in a position to1 
achieve all that he attempted. 

The praise he deserved was somewhat slow 
in coming, as is commonly the case with the 
greatest literary achievements. But though, 
as he sadly says in the last words of his great 
Preface, most of those whom he wished to 
please had sunk into the grave, and he had 
therefore little to hope or fear from praise or 
censure, yet he was always and before all 
things a human being, and only a creature 
above or below humanity could have been 
insensible to the pleasure of the new fame, the 
new authority and the new friends which his 
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Dictionary gradually brought hina. Before 
many years had passed the “ harmless drudge,” 
as he himself had defined a lexicogi’apher, had 
become the acknowledged law-giver and dicta- 
tor of Enghsh letters ; he had gathered roxmd 
him a society of the finest minds of that 
generation, he had received a public pension 
which secured his independence, he had begun 
the long friendship which gave him a second 
home for more than fifteen years. These 
things did not all come at once — he did not 
know the Thrales till 1765 — but the true 
turning-j)oint in Johnson’s career is the publi- 
cation of his Dictionary. He was still poor for 
some years after that, and still much occupied 
in the production of hack-work : but he was 
Qever again obscure and was soon to be 
famous. Within a year after the appearance 
Df the Dictionary he had issued his Proposals 
for an Edition of Shakespeare, the second in 
time and perhaps in importance of his three 
^eat works. His new position secured him 
1 good number of subscribers and he in- 
tended to publish it the next year, 1757 ; but 
the interruptions of indolence, business and 
pleasure, as he himself says of Pope, usually 
iisappoint the v sangifine}_expectations of 
luthors, and the book .did not in fact appear 
till 1765. 

Neither Shakespeare nor idleness had occu- 
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pied the whole of the( i ntervening -, years. 
From 1758 to 1760 he produced a weekly 
paper called The Idler, of the same character 
as The Rambler.' Ih 1759 he wrote his onc e 
famous stor y B asselas to pay th e e xpenses of 
lus mother’s funeral. It was written in the 
evenings of a single week. Good judges thought 
that, if he Had known how to make a bargain, 
he ought to have received as much as four 
hundred pounds for this book, which was 
translated into most of the European lan- 
guages; but he did not in fact receive more 
than a hundred pounds for the first and 
twenty-five for the second edition. By this 
time he could visit Oxford, from which 
University he had received the degree of 
M..A. VTtL«e.w bis. Biciiowsxy v?as ow 
publication ; and another sign of the position 
he was beginning to^ occupy is that we find 
Smoll ett writing of him in 1759 as the 
•^ Cham of hteratur e.” More substantiale^- 
dences followed in 176^-,^hen George HI was 
advised by But£i:b^'^ant' him a pension of 
£800 \ a year, an income which must have 
seemed boundless affluenc e to a man who had 
never known a time when five pounds was not 
an important sum to him. 

Next year came the event which was even 
more important to his fame than the receipt 
of the pension was to his comfort. In 1768 
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lie met Boswell for the first time. Fortime 
now began to smile upon him in good earnest 
and evidences of his established position and 
prosperity follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion. “ The Club ” (its proper and still evicting 
name, though Boswell occasionally ealb ft 
The Literary Qub) was founded in 1764 and 
provided him for the rest of his life with an 
ideal theatre for the display of his n-mnyi-no 
powers of talk, though it appears that he was 
not in his later years a very r^ular atten- 
dant, The nest year, 1765, was the year 
in which he first met Thrale, the g reat brewer , 

• and his clever and ambitious wife. No event 
contributed so much to the happiness of his 
after years. Thrale was a man of character 
and understanding; and was not without 
'scholarly tastes. He at once saw the value 
of such a friend as Johnson, lived in the closest 
’ intimacy with him for the je?t pf ifiSida^ 
and named him ?es^uto^ ,*m^ 


gave Johnson an opportunity such as hrf^^ 
alwavs liked, of mixing in business, and 


mixmg 

'incidentally ) also, of saying the best thing 
tEatever” was said at the sale of a brewery. 
He appeared at the auction, according to the 
story told by Lord Lucan, bustling about 
with anynkhqm jmd pen in his button-hole, 
like an excise-man: and, on being asked what 
he reallv considered to be the value of the 
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property, answered, ‘ We afe not here to sell 
a parcel of boilers and^jy^ts, but t he(j)oten >^ 
_growing rich beyond the dreams of 

” The brewery was sold for £135,000 

to MfTBarclay, the founder of the present fimJ 
of Barclay & Perkins, who now put Johnson’s 
head on the labels of their beer bottles. But 
it was not so much on the silent and busy 
Thrale himself as on his wife, a quick and 
clever woman fond of literary society, that 
the visible burden, honour and pleasure of 
the; long friendship with Johnson fell. Till 
' the toreach^ caused by her second marriage 
just before he died no one had so much 
^pf his society as l^s. Thrale. She sooiJ 
became “ my mistress ” to him, an afeptatioif 
of his from the “ my master ” which was hef 
phrase for her husband. And for him, too> 
Thrale was “ my master.” A somewhat 
masterful servant, no doubt, to them both? 
but he loved them sincerely and was deeply 
grateful for their kindness. He lived at theif 
house at Streatham as much as he liked, and 
had his own room reserved for him both ther^ 
and at their London house. At Streathan^ 
he sometimes remained for several months? 
and it is chiefly there that Boswell’s rival? 
Fanny Burney ) saw him. It may be said that 
the Thrales’ house was more of a home to him 
than anything else he ever knew ; it was at 


tiaJi^ )pf 

Avarice.’ 
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least the only house since his childhood in 
which he ever lived with children. There in 
the garden or in the library he studied and 
idled and talked at his ease ; there many of his 
friends gathered round him; there his wishes 
were anticipated and his words listened to, 
sometimes with fear, sometimes with amuse- 
ment, sometimes with reverence, always with 
affection and almost always with admiration. 
Well might he write to Mrs. Thrale as he did 
in October 1777 : “ I cannot but think on your 
kindness and my master’s. Life has upon the 
whole fallen short, very short, of my early 
expectation; but the acquisition of such a 
friendship, at an age when new friendships are 
seldom acquired, is something better than the 
general course of things give^raan a right to 
expecE r~tii3hk on it i^tF great delight. I 
am not very apt to be delighted.” 

Johnson had now become a comparatively 
prosperous man, anc^t he li ves of the prdsper- 
ous have a way of producing little to record. 
He received many honours and compliments 
of different sorts. Dublin Universitj’^ made 
him LL.D. in 1765, he had his well-known 
interview with George III in 1767, the Royal 
Academy appointed him their Professor in 
Ancient Literature in 1769, and in 1775 he 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford. But the only events 
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of any special importance in the last twenty 
years of his life were the publication of his 
Shakespeare in 1765, his journey in Scotland 
with Boswell in 1773, and the writing of his 
last and most popular book, The Lives of the 
Poets. This he undertook in 1777 and com- 
pleted in 1781. Its easier style, pleasant 
digressions, and occasional bits of autobio- 
graphy, represent the change that had come 
over Johnson’s life. He was now a man at^ 
ease and wrote like one. For the note of 
disappointed youthful ambition which is only 
half concealed in the earlier works it sub- 
stitutes an old man’s kindliness of retros pect. 
Matters of less importance in these years were 
the publication of his Journey to the Western 
Islands, of the Prologue to Goldsmith’s Good- 
Natured Man and of his political pamphlets. 
The False Alarm, Falkland's Islands, The 
Patriot, and Taxation no Tyranny. But none 
of these things except the Lives of the Poets 
occupied much of his time, and his principal 
occupation in his old age was talking to his 
friends. He travelled a good deal, often 
visiting Oxford, his old home at Lichfield, 
and his friend ^Ta ylor’s ) house in Derbyshire. 
In 1774 he journeyed through North Wales 
with the Thrales and in 1775 went to France 
with them ; and even in his last year was 
planning a tour to Italy. But by that time the 
motive was rather health than pleasure. He 
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had a paralytic stroke in 1783 and lost his 
powers of speech for some days. One of the 
doctors who attended him was Dr. Heberden, 
who had cured Cowper of a still graver illness 
twenty years earlier. His strong constitution 
enabled him to recover rapidly, and within a 
month he was paying visits in Kent and Wilt- 
shire. But he had other complaints, and 
^■never again knew even that modest measure 
W health which he had once enjoyed. 

The inevitable loss of friends, that saddest 
and most universal sorrow of old age, joined 
with illness to depress his last years. Beau- 
clerk died in 1780, Thrale in 1781, Levett and 
Mrs. Williams, two of the humble friends to 
whom his charity had given a home in his 
house, in 1782 and 1788. He was left almost 
alone. Yet the old coxirage and love of society 
asserted itself to the last, and he founded a 
new dining club the year before he died. But 
it was too late. The year 1784 opened with 
a prolonged illness lasting for months, and 
though in the summer he was well enough to 
get away to Oxford with Boswell once more, 
all could see that the end could not be far off. 
It came on the 1 3th of December 1784, He 
was buried in Westminster Abbeyon December 
^Othr” Burke and Windham, with Colm an the 
dramatist an3 SirJ^eph Banks the President 
of the Royal Society/ were among the pall- 
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bearer s, and the mourners included Reynolds 
and Paoli. •'Seldom has the death of a man of 
letters created such a sense of loss either in 
the public at large or among his, friends, 
Murphy, the editor of Fielding, and biographer 
of Garrick, says in his well-known Essay on the 
Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson that Johnson’s 
death “kept the public mind in agitation 
beyond all former example.” Those great 
men, then, who attended his funeral repre- 
sented not merely themselves and his other 
friends but the intelligenee of the whole 
nation, wh ich saw in the death of Johnson 
the fall_ of_onejofJ:he nughtj^in the mOTal*and 

CHAPTER IV 

Johnson’s character and characteristic; 

Something has already been said in th< 
first chapter of this book about the characte: 
of Johnson. The argument of that chapte: 
was that ‘,the singular position of Johnson as 
in a way, the most national of our men o 
letters, was due not so much to anything h( 
wrote, or even to anything written abou 
him, asjto tl^ quality of his own mind an( 
character, a sort of central sanity tha 
there was about him which Englishmen lik 
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I himself- He had known whati t was to live on 
fourpence halfpenny a and scorned the life 
of sofa cushions and brei-tea into which well- 

S ‘;tended old gentlemen so easily slip. Once, 
hen Mrs- Thrale asked him how he was, his 
reply was “ Ready to become a scoundrel. 
Madam ” (his word for a i self-ih^ulgen t 
^jvalid) ; ‘^with a little more spoiling you will 
snake me a complete rascal.” But in that 
she never succeeded. Rather he carried the 
^ar into her camp, and when they were driv- 
ing together would never allow her to com- 
plain of rain, dust, or any such inconveniences. 
“ How do other people bear them ? ” he would 
ask, and would treat those who talked of such 
topics as evidently having nothing^ipte^igMj 
to say. “ A mill that goes without vgris^jis^ 
good a companion as such creatures," he on^ 


l ^oke out. He requned no . valeting.) or 
SursmgT^athed at Brighton in OctobeFwhen 
he was nearing sixty, refused to be carried to 
land by the boatmen at Iona, as Boswell and 
Sir Allan Maclean werej'TJuf sprang into the 
sea andSwade^ ashore ; would not change his 
clothes when he got wet at Inveraray; was a 
hundred years before his time in his love of 
open windows, and rode fifty miles with (fox- 
houndsj only to declare that hunting was a 
dulTbusiness and its popularity merely 
showed the->,pau(n^^of human pleasures. 
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jVIrs. Thrale says that no praise ever pleased 
him more than when some one said of him 
on Brighton Downs, “Why, Johnson rides 
as well as the most illiterate fellow in 
England.” He was always eager to show 
that his legs and arms could do as much as 
other people’s. When he was past sixty-six 
he ran a race in the rain at Paris with his 
friend Baretti. He insisted on rolling down 
a hiU like a schoolboy when sta3dng with 
Langton in Lincolnshire : once at -Lichfield 
when he was over seventy he slipped away 
from his friends to find a railing he used to 
jump when he Ms 

coat, hat, and twig^ ndT as Be reported with 
pride, leapt over it twice; and on another 
occasion at Oxford was bold enough to 
challenge a Fellow, “ eminent for learning 
and worth,” and “ of an ancient and respect- 
able family in Berkshire,” to climb over a 
wall with him. Apparently, however, the 
climbing did not actually take place, for the 
dignifiM person very properly refused to 
compromise i his dignity, __ 

It is evident that this runner of races and * 
'climber of walls was very far from being the ^ 
s edentary VweaHi^ ,tr^aia*^^^eniov the"' 
pleasures of the body or face its pains, in whom^ 
popular imagination fancies it sees the man of 
letters. No man was ever more fearless of 
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pain than Johnson. The only thing he was 
afraid of was death. Of the extent and even 
violence of that fear in him till within a few 
days of the actual event, the evidence, in 
spite of what Sir Walter Raleigh has said, is 
conclusive and overwhelming. It comes from 
every one who knew him. ^But that was a 
moral and intellectual fear. Of physical 
fear he knew nothing. The knife of the 
surgeon had terrors then which our generation 
has happilj’- forgotten. But it had none 
for Johnson. When he lay dying his only 
fear was that his doctors, one of whom he 
called ‘V timidonim timidissimus,y would spare 
him pain which if inflicted might have pro- 
longed his life. He called to them to cut 
deeper when they were operating, and finally 
took the knife into his own hands and did 
for himself what he thought the surgeon had 
failed to do. “ I wil l Jbejconquered, I vill not 
capitulate,!’ were his words : and he acted 
3 n“them till the very last days were come. 

1 Nor was this courage merely desperation 
in the presence of the great Terror. He was 
IS- brave in health as in illness. He was 
perfectly quiet and unconcerned during a 
dangerous storm between Skye and Mull; 
and on being told that it was doubtful whether 
they would unake^Jor tMull or Col cheerfully 
replied, “ CoOor my money.” Roads in 
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those days were not what they are now : 
but he never would admit that accidents 
could happen and pooh-poohed them when 
they did. Nor was his courage merely 
jussive.) Beauclerk did not find it so when 
at his country house he saw Johnson go up 
to two larg e (^gs which were fighting and - 
beat them till they stopped : nor did Langton 
when he warned Johnson against a dangerous 
pool where they were bathing, only to see 
Johnson swim straight into it; nor did the 
Tlpur ^ ruffians ) who once attacked him in the 
street and were surprised to find him more 
'^han a match for the four of them. Whoever 
^ trifled with him was apt to learn sooner than 
he wished that nemo me i mpune lacejsitwras''' 
a saying which was to be taken very literally^'" 
from Johnson’s mouth. Garrick used to tell 
a story of a, man who took a chair which had 
' been placed for Johnson at the Lichfield 


theatre and refused to give it up when asked^ 
\ upon which Johnson simply ttosseff}maStf''and‘^ 
chair together into the -pit) He proposed toJ^ 
treat Foote, the comic actor, in much the same 
-j^ay. Hearing of Foote’s intentionfto carica-^ 
[ ^me) h im on the stage he suddenly at dinner v 
'^asked Df vies, a friend of Foote’s, “ what was 
^the common price of an oak stick,” and being 
'^answered sixpence, “ Why then. Sir (said he), 
give me l^eave to send your servant to purchase / 
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me a shilling one. I'll have a double quantity'; i 
for I am told Foote means to takk m e off, as 
he calls it, and I am determined the fellow 


'shall not do it with imt 


-t-. 


The threat 

j^was sufficient ; ' as Johnson '^d, “ he knew 
I would have broken his bones.” Years 


afterwards Foote, perhaps in half-conscious 
revenge, amused himself by holding Johnson 
up to ridicule in a private company at Edin- 
burgh. Unluckily for him Boswell was present 
and naturally felt Foote’s behaviour an act of 
rudeness to himself. So he intervened and 


jpleaded that Johnson mu st be allowed to 
>have someisterling wit,/*adding that he h ad 
heard him say a very good thing about Foote 
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A man of th e mettle; Jol 
stories wa^ certain to have no more fears about 
defending |the public than about defending 
himself. ^ when he thqugl ^ the ^o^c^ej.^ 
poems o f Ossian s( fabric^oi^^ sam^ ey^y-^ 
where without hesitation ; ^ ..^d ^^en their 
editor or author ilacphetsqn; finding other ' 
methods fad, tried "tosHehce him by bluster^ 
and threats, he received th^ reply whiclT is ' 
only less famous than its author’s letter to . 


Lord Chesterfield. 


.1 




A 


LIe. James ZHacpheeson, 



*5 


I received your foolish and^unpudent^ 
letter. Any violence offered me I shalTdo my 
best to repel ; and what I caimot do for my- 
self, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never b e det erred from detecting-what I think 
' a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

“What would you have me (retrac t I 
thought your book anS, imposture^ I think it^ 
an imposture still. For this opinion I have^. 
^ven my reasons to the publick, which I here 
dare you to refute. Yom rage I defy. Your 
a bilities, since your Hom er, are not so form id-^ 
able ; and what I hear of yomr morals mclines^ 
me to pay regard not to what you shall say, 
but to what you shall prove. You may print 
^ this if you will. 
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The first thing then 


clear about 



Johnson 
amma 


we know in his books and in his talk. Part of 
the universal interest he has ii^ired lies 
in that. The people whoy^f,o^)i^he body in 
this life may be divine, though that is far 
from certain, but they are apt to affect us 
little because we do not feel them to be human. 
There is much in Johnson — a turn for eating 
seven or eight peaches in the garden before 
tajeakfast, for instance — ^which gives un- 
r egenerate / beings like schoolboys a feefing 

not yet altoget her r egenerate,; are apt to have 
a(weatoes s;f Qr a man who was willing to”be 
knocSe^'uR^at three in the, morning by some 


j^ng roysterers, and turn out witn tnemcfor*;^ 
a,(“fj3 sk7 aboiTt the streets and taverns and (I 

f/hp riVAT* in a. hnn-h ^fip frvllipc nf -fVip < 


ddmTthe river in a boat” The “ follies of the 
wise ” are never altogether follies. Johnsonjl^,. 
at midnight outside the Temple roaring with 
Gargantuan laughter that echoed from Temple 
Ear to what we now call Ludgate Circus is a 
picture/his , wisest admirers would be slowest 
to forget. jThe laugh and the £ris]k ar ' 
peacl^fes are so many Q hall-mar fe jjto^^si 


.and the 
isure us 


bhatyfche philosophe r is still a man and has not 
forgotten that he was once a boy ; th at he h as 
al^ys had five senses like the rest of us ; and 
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that if he bids us take a grave, view of life ii 
is not because he knows nothing about it. 
u' Another note of^catholidt^in Johnson ii 
his wide experience of social conditions. 
The man in him never for an instant dis- 
appeared in the “ gentleman.” Very few of 
our great men of letters have ever known 
poverty in the real sense of the word, in the 
way the really poor know it. Johnson had, 
and he never forgot it. It is true that like 
most people who have known what it is to be 
uncertain about to-morrow’s dinner he did 
not much care to talk about these experiences. 
No one does perhaps except politicians who 
find them useM bids for popularity at a mass 
meeting. Johnson at any rate when he had 
arrived at comparatively easy social conditions 
frankly admitted that he did not like “ low 
fife.” His sympathy with the poor, was, as 
we shall see, one of the strongest things in 
him, and made one of the deepest marks in 
his actual life ; but he never thought it neces- 
sary toT indulge in pohte or political fictions 
about the superior virtue or wisdom of the 
■ working class. “ Poverty,” he once mote 
in words that come at first sight rather start- 
lingly from the mouth of so strictly Biblical a 
Christian as he, “ is a great enemy to human 
happiness ... it makes some virtues im- 
practicable and others extremely difficult.” 
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Of riches,” he said on another occasion, 


s not necessary to -write the praise.” No 
iSubt the opposition between such ' remarks-^ 


IS these, >^®®'^^<i2^^oh]MOjn^eant .thg 
certain sayings in 
jppodtion bet-ween many contra^a pairs of ^ 


sayings in the (New Testament ^ itself, more 
;eiL But it is asitrona a 


verba l; than real. But it is^s strong a proof 
IS could be given of the po-wer and universality 
n the eighteenth century of the temper -which 


Butle r) called “ cool^ and reasonable^” t^ 
semper -which Hated and despised ‘^enffiuSijJ 




■ that such a man as Johnson, a man, 
soo, -who o-wed hi’s religious faith to La-w’ s 
Seriotis Call , could use such -words -without 
she slightest consciousness of their needing 
‘vnlanation C It 8 U - \ 60 - 

The fact is that JohusQu never, even In his 
•eiigion, left his open eye or his common sense' 
aehind him : sense told him, 
what a( brigOTer Bght^ concealed fro mC St. '' 

his Order^was to 





ncis out Tsne history i 
ow toiTplainly -witEm halt a cemsufy pfjiis 


i€ath, that poverty is at least for ord^ry^ 
fTcri'ihfrnssTirM scho ol oft:ll5~€liris_biiflr vTrtue!^ 
JoEiSoh’s attitude towards the poor, in fact, in^ 
duded the whole of sympathy and understand-), 
ng but not one tittle of sentiment. They' 
lad the benefit of the greater part of his small 
ncome ; he gave constantly, both to those who 
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had claims on him and to those who had none, 
really loving the poor, says Mrs. Thrale, “ as 
I never yet saw any one else do, 'svith an 
earnest desire to make them happy,” and 
insisting on giving them, not merely rehef, 
huti indulgencQ /and pleasure. He wished them 
to -have something more than board and 
lodging, some “ sweeteners of their existence,” 
and he was not' always frigh|;en^d the 
sweeteners preferred were gin*^a^ "^o^c^^ 
/His very home he made into a^^retreatf as 
'Ikirs. T^ale says with httle exaggeration. 


for “the lame, the bhnd, the sad and the 


/ 

f 

, sorrowful ” ; and he gave these humble 
friends more than board and lodging, treating 
them with at least asC fceremonious a civih ty] 
as he would have used to so many people of 
fashion. 

Se held no theories of political or social 
equality; on the contrary, he looked upon 
such theories as mischievous nonsense : ^^but 
the respect paid to him in his later^yeafsoy 

(great personages — 

Alayfair or 


never made 
county-far 


i m take a 
view of hfe. 


^He might stay at In vera ray, visit Alnt^k and 
^e invited to Chatsw orth, but it to^ more 
than the civilities of t hree I^kes to bhnd him 
to the fact that on a map hr humanity all the 
magnates in the world joccupy but. a smalL 
spa^ Even in the days when he lived at 
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his ease in a rich man’s house and, when in 
his own, would dine out every day for a fort- 
night, he never surrendered himself, as so 

to the subjae unrealities of tthe arawirig-roo mu 
He wptffd not allow the well-do-to tocH T 
bhelhselves “ the world ” : and when Sir 
Joshua said one day that nobody wore laced 
coats any longer and that once everybody 
hiad worn them, “ See now,” said Johnson, 
how absurd that is ; as if the bulk of man- 
kind consisted of fine gentlemen that came to 
lim to sit for their pictures. If every m an 
v ho wears a laced coat (that he 'can pay for) 
vas CextirpatedjC'who would m ass t henft^.^ 
3o ■^en Mrs. Thrale once complained of the 
imell of cooking he told her she was a fortunate ‘ 
TOtaan never to have experienced the delight 
»f smeUing her dinner beforehand. “ Which 
Measure,” she answered, “ is to be enjoyed 
n perfection by such as have the happiness 
o pass through PorrMge Island of a morn- 
ng ! ” Johnson’s ^swer was the grave 
ebuke of a man fr^ whose mind the darker 
ide of a prosper^s world was never Iom 
, bsent. “ Com^come, let’s have no\sneermgj^ 
t what is sermus to so many : hundreds of'’’ 
four iellow-cpatuies,dear Lady, turn another ’ 
ray, that may not be tempted by the 
iixuries jj^OPorfidge Island to wish for gratifi- 
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cations they are not able to obtain : you axe 
certainly not better than all of them : give 
Gk)d thanks that you are happier.” It is 
Mrs. Thrale who herself tells the story : and 
it is to her credit that she calls Johnson’s 
answer a just rebuke. 

But Johnson’s equality wa^ that of the.: 
moralist, not ti^t of the poh^cian.. He was 
the exact opposite of a UeVeller,; believing in 
the distinction of ranks as not only a necessity 
of society, but an addition to its strength and 
to the variety and interest, of its life. (fHe 
himself ficrupulmis^y ^lfeerv^ me formalities 
of social respect, )and would no doubt, like, 
Mr. Gladstone, haveTrepiidiated/ wi th ho rror 
the Idea ot being placed at dinne r abov^ he 
obscurest of VpeersiJ^ ^j^s bow|o qn^chbishop 
^is desodbed as a stetdied:^ elaMration of 
(^tein^i]^;and spiritual homage, and he once 
went so far as to unply that nothing would 
induce him to contradict a Bishop. There 
no doubt he promised more than the presence 
of a stupid Bishop or a Whig Bishop would 
have allowed him to perform. For no con- 
siderations of rank ever prevented him from 
expressing his own opinions or trampling upon 
those of other people. Except Swift, perha ps, 
he was the most indepM^ent man tha t ever 
lived. Of Swift’s jeal ous and angry^r rd^ance 
he had nothing, ^ut hewas full of what he 
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himself called ‘( defensive pride .”J- That wasc 
his answer when he was accused of showing at®^ 
least as much pride as Lord Chesterfield in the 
affair of the Dictionary; “ but mine,” he said, 
“ was defensive pride.” (He was always on his 
guard against the very appearance of accepting 
the patronage of the great.') Even Thackeray: ls- 
^gus eye couldLnnt have detected a grain of ' 
mobbery in him. At Inveraray he would not , 
let Roswell call beforgdinner lest it should 
loo k like fishing^r anm^lEaSo n ; and when 
he dined there the next day and sat next the 

in that Whig 

holy of holiesTirom chamng~a^ut one of t he 
Campbells who “ had been bred a -^olfent WM gl 
but aft erward s kept better company an d^ 
became a Tory ” 1 So once, when he dined* 
with Lord Shelburne he refused to repeat 
a story at the request of his host, saying 
that he would not be dragged in as story- 
teller to the company. And he would never 
give the authority for any fact he mentioned, 
if the authority I^^pp^ed to be a lord. Indeed 
he carried his stody independence so far that 
in his last years he fancied that his company 
was no longer desired in thesft(fl.np iist nirplps .^l 
“ I never( courtedjthe great,” he said ; “ they^ 
jent for me.liut I think they now give me 
ip ” ; adding, in reply to Boswell’s polite 
iisbelief, “ No, sir ; great lords and great 
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I^ies don’t love to have their mouth s 
^pped .” ~ ~ ^ 

Here again Johnson represented the typical 
Englishman as foreigners then and since have 
read his character. An accepter and respecter 
of rank as a social fact and a political principle, 
he was as proud in his way as the proudest 
man in the land. Tory as he was, for him 
every freeborn Englishman was one of the 
“ lords of human kind ” : a citizen of no mean 
city, but of one in which — 


“ . . . e’en the peasant boasts these rights 

to scan,6W>.^ 

And f^rns to 'cveneratei himself as man I ” 

He had all an Englishman’s pride in England,’ 
as was prettily seen in his reply to Mrs. Thrale 
in the theatre at Versailles ; “ Now we are 
here what shall we act. Dr. Johnson ? The 
Englishman at Paris ? ” “ No, no ; we will 

try^ta a'cF’Harry ^fe^Fifth ” ; and at bottom) 
he thought that a free Enghshman was too 
gfearaTman to" be\ patromzea by^any cme on 
eafEE; 

"'"But there was something better tlian pride 
at the root of his whole attitude towards the 
rich and the poor ; and that was his ^umanit y^ 
Again and again, as one studies him, one comes 
back to that, his humanity, his love of men 
as men. It was that which made him one of 
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the earliest and fiercest enemies of the slave 
trade. So early as 1740 he^ maintained the 
natural right of the negro^ to liberty; and 
he once startled “ som^ very grave men at 
Oxford ” by as^ his toast “ Here’s to 

the next Unsurrectioi^) of the negroes in th e 
^ West Indies .’) This was his(i nvariabl efSti- 
tude from iSrst to last, and it was no mere 
scoring of a party point against the Americans 
when he asked, in Taxation No Tyrap/fvy, 
“ Ho w is it that we hear the loudest(yelps;for 
libertytg, ^ong the drivers of 
Tory~p^]udrces and ^6( \s^histicalyargimen ts 
were/^ef able to silence in him the voice of 
^rmnon humanity. He spared his own 
country no more than the j^ericM rebels, 
desc ribing Jamaica as “ a<den>offiTOn^a nd 
adungeon of slav es,” and speaking indignantly 
oTthe thousands of black men “ who are now 
re pini ng ; under English cruelty.” He de- 
^oun^d, as not only wicked but also absurd 
and foolish, the opinion common among 
the “ English barbarians that cultivate the 
southern islands of America,” that savages 
are to be regarded as scarcely distinct from 
animals; and he dreaded discoveries of new 
lands because he was always afraid they would 
result in conquest and cruelty. . 

And this was not the public and vicarious 
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humanity with which we are too famili ar. 
What he preacheClrto~otEers he practised him- 
self. He loved all life and all the meti and 
. women whom he saw living it. It) takes one’s 
breath awa^ at first to find the grave moralist 
of The Rambler coolly saying to Mrs. Thrale- 
and Fanny Burney, “ Oh, I loved Bet Flii^ ! ” 
just after he had frankly^xnlained Jg^^em 
that that lady was “ haKt^al^ yaii^t;and a 
d runkard and .occasionally a thief and a 
■kh arlot .” But the creature was what we call 
a~ “ character,” had had many curious ad- 
ventures, and had written her life in verse 
and brought it to Johnson to correct, an offer 
which he had declined, giving her half a crown, 
instead which she “ liked as well.” He hadi' 
in fact, got belo w the perhaps superficial^lu t 
and harlot to ~~the Vaboriginal I human being, 
and that once arnved at he never forgot it. 

I Nor did he need the ki ndly humours of old' 
( acquaintance to enable Mm to discover it. 
No moral pnggisKh^s“3rie^^^he tenderne^ 
with wMch he regarded the mosi{ forlorn spe ci-^ 
mens of humanity . > Boswell tells this story. 
“ Coming home late one night, he found a 
poor woman lying in the street, so much 
exhausted that she could not walk : he took 
her upon his back, and carried her to Ms house, 
where he discovered that she was one of those 
wretched females who had fallen into the lowest 
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^ate of vice, poverty and disease^j^^^stead of 
toShly I upbraiding’ her, he had her taken care 
of with all tenderness for a long time, at con- 
siderable expence, till she was restored to 
health, and endeavoured to put her into a 
virtuous way of living.” Like Jlr. Gladstone, 
he exposed his own character to suspicion 
by his kindness to such poor creatures as 
this, ffis heart was always open to the 
miserable, so that Goldsmith said that the 
fac t of being miserable was enough to 
“ ^siire the pr otection of Johnso n.” Sir 
jQh£-jgawl^s ~~savs that, when some one 
isked him how he cquld bear to have his 
house full of “ nec^TOUs and undeserv ing 
aeople,” his reply was, “ If I did not assist 
iKem no one ejsg^ould, and they must be 
ostlfor w ant^^^*THe always declared that the 
Tue test of a nation’s civilization was the 
itate of its poor, and specially directed Boswell 
o report to him how the poor were main- 
rained in Holland. When his mother’s old 
lervant lay dying he went to say good-bye to 
ler and prayed with her, wJiile she, as he says, 

‘ held up he^oor h^^ass^ lay in bed, 
mth great\ fe^^ J the prayer, 

“ I kissed her. She told me, that to part was 
the greatest pain that she had ever felt, and 
that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. I expressed, with swelled; eyes, 
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and great emotion of tenderness, the same 
hopes. We kissed and parted. I humbly hope 
to meet again, and to part no more.” 


Let all pictures of Johnson as a harsh and 
' Warrogan tj ullyjfade aw ayJ befo rg_this-touch- 
“^^ rnglitUiTscei ^ The truth is that at the root 
of the man there "was an unfailing spring of 
human love. One who knew him very well 


said that peace and good'mll were the natural 
1 emanations ioi ms heart. All sorts of weakness 
found a friend in him. CHe was mar kedly kind 
t o children, especially little girls, to servan ts. 
to animals .) When he was himself in great 
poverty he would put pennies in the hands 
of the children sleeping on doorsteps in the 


Strand , as he walked home in the small hours 
of the morning. He left most of his property 
to his negro servant Frank ; and so united a 


delicate consideration for Frank’s feelings with 
an affection for his cat Hodge that he always 
went out himself to buy oysters for Hodge lest 
Prank should think himself insulted by being 
employed to wait upon a cat. 

Nor did this human and social element in 


him show itself only in such grave shape as 
hatred of slavery and tenderness to the poor. 
His sense of kinship with other men was, 
indeed, a serious conviction held on serious 


grounds. But it was also the expression oi 
his natural good nature, and overflowed into 
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the obvious channels of Mndlv sociability 
Trhich come to every man^unsoughty as veil 
as into these deeper ones of sjunpathy which 
are only found by those who seek them. 
Those who know himjonly^hrough B^well 
are in danger of over^accfotugfijp'g^tfit''^ra yer 
side of his_ character. (In Boswell’s eves he 
was pri marily the sage and sain t, and though 
he exhibits him plajing many other parts as 
well it is on these two that the stress is 
especially laid. ' Other people, no tably Fan nv 
Bur ney, who in his last years saw a great deal 
o t~Eim at the TTirales*, enable us to restore the 
balance. She loved and honoured him with 
an alfection and reverence only short of 
Boswell’s ; and her youth, cleverness and 
charm won Johnson’s heart as no one won it 
who came so late into his world. Like Bos- 
well she had a touch of hterary genius, and 
luckily for us she used it partly to write about 
Johnson. Hers is the most virid picture we 
have of him after Boswell’s, and it is notab le 
that she is for ever lading stress on his (gaiety. 1 
The SOTousness is tliCTe, and she thoroughly 
appreciated it; but the thing that strikes any 
one coming to her from Boswell is the per- 
petual recurrence of such phrases as “ Dr. 
Johnson was gaily sociable,” “Dr. Johnson 
was in high spirits, full of mirth and sport,” 
" Dr. Johnson was in exceeding humour.” 
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On one day in 1778 he appears in her journal 
as “ so facetious that he chall enged Mr. Th rale 
to get drunk ” ; and the next year, when he 
was’sevenEyTshe writes that he “ has more fun 
and comical humour and love of nonsense 
about him than almost anybody I ever saw.” 
Even in 1783, after he had had the stroke 
which was the beginning of the end, she speaks 
of his “ gaiety.” The explanation is no 
doubt p artly that Miss~Burne yjvas-A-woman 
and sai ^ him chie fl y with wn-mpn^ E^wpH a 
man wEosaw him chiefly with me m EVen" 
withouTher genius she would not be the first 
young woman whose admiring affection has 
seemed to an old man to give him back his 
youth., .^d she had not onl3^er own sudden 
Smprising celebrity) j but all that happy 
■'J^se ot the Streatham life, and the cleverness 
and good humour of Mrs. Thrale, to help her. 
•^No wonder Johnson was at his brightest in 
^uch circumstances. — • 

. But his easy sociability there was no sudden, 
/ ^volution in his nat ur^ Sir John Haw0h^ 
who, though never a very cong enial c om- 
panion, had known him longer than^almost 
any of his friends, says of hmiDj^at he was 
“ a great contributor to thelnoMhiP conversa- 
tion.” And constant glimpses of his lighter 
side are caught all through Boswell, such as 
that picture of him at Corrichatachin, in Skye., 
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sitting Tvith a young Highland lady on his 
knee and kissing her. ;We have already 
heard his peals of midnight laughter ringing 
through the silent Strand. The truth is that 
both by-nature and by prineiple he was a 
verj* sociable man. That is another of the 
elements in his permanent popularity. The 
man who liked all sorts and conditions of men 
•s^en he^as ahve has one of the surest pas s- 
ports to the frien dliness oF~po^erit y. John- 
son, like W^ter Scott, could and did talk to 
everj'bodj^ or, rather, join in any talk that 
anybody started; for he seldom spoke first 
even among his friends. It was probably 
to this ease of intercomse that he owed the 
stores of information with which he often sur- 
prised his hearers on all sorts of rmlikely 
safejer'is, 'scitln us xm tme t/ccasitm 'lWl tA 
the various purposes to which bones pic ked 
un in the streets by the London noor are p ut^V^ 
and the use of a part icular rpastl^mmSt m^ 
irom But" m these caiual conversations he 
was not consciously seeking information as 
Scott partly was ; he was just giving play to 
his natural sociability, or 
acting on the principle of 
no one ever held more strongly tnan Ue. 

- He always condenmed the cold reserve so 
common among Englishmen, Two strangers 
of any other nation, he used to say, will find 


perhaps deliberately 
humanv mhil,jvmich. 
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some topic of talk' at once when they are 
thrown into an iim parlour together ; two 
Englishmen will go each to a different window 
and remain in obstinate silence. “ Sir, we as 
yet do not enough understand the common 
rights of humanity.” (He boasted that be 
was never strange in a strange place, and^ 
would talk at his best in a coach with perfect 
strangers to their outspoken amazement and 
delight^ At all times he hated and dreaded 
being alone, both on moral and medical 
grounds, having the fear of madness always 
before him. He said that he had only once 
refused to dine out for the sake of his studies, 
and. then huhad^done nothing. He pr aise^ 
atta^rm(^n.it :.a.s! the throne of huinan^^city ^^ 
better indeed, because freer, Hxan anything ^ 
to be found at a private house ; for only “ a 
very impudent dog indeed can freely command 
what is in another man’s house.” He loved 
to assert that aU great kings (among whom he 
curiously included Charles 11, “ theJasTEan g '' 
of Engla nd w ho was (a man of part^”\ had been 
social men; and he wa^the most convinced 
of Londoners because it was in London that 
Jife, which to him meant the exercise of the ’■ 
social and intellectual faculties, was to be 
'found at its eagerest and fullest. K, as Mrs. 
Thrale said, all he asked for happiness was 
conversation it must be admitted that his 
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standard was exacting both in quantity and 
quality. He never wanted to go to bed, and 
if any one would stay with him, would sit 
talking and drinking tea till four in the 
morning. , Yet his instantaneous severity i n 
reproving inaccuracies or refuting fallac ies 
was so alarming that he sometimes redu ced 
a whole company to the silence of fea j\~!Fhe 
last thin g he wished, no doubt, but it is one of 
^ejtogedies of life that power will not be 
5^ieHnits exemseT**g:^n to its own misery . 
Sutthese were the^^Seoark moments j) as 
a rule, as we have seen, all who came into a 
room with him were entrancedvW the force^ 
variety and brilliance of his talk/^-^ ' 

!U ^s natural turn was to be the very oppos ite 
of a(l^joy ;) he loved not merely to be kind 
to^a lers but to be “merry” with them, IVIrs. 
fbirale tells us : he loved to join in children’s 
^mes, especially those of a knot of litt le 
misse^ .”j of whom he was fonder than of boys : 
and always encouraged cards, dancing and 
similar amusements. He was i^^^Jimpera- 
ment and conviction a (conformer^ to t he 
innocent w ays of the wo rld : and once, when 
Bome~Qijhker ■v^ denouncing the vanities of 
dress. Be broke out, “ Oh, let us.not be found 
when/our SIaster calls us,(rippi^the lace off 
ourAvaistcoatsX but the s ^it of \conte ntion 
fr/m our souls \and tonemes 1 . . Sir, 
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a man "who cannot get to heaven in a gr een p 
coat, -will not find his Way thither the soon er ‘ 
in a gfey one .” .Though he practised some 
sever ities, such as fasting, himself, he was 
altogether opposed to an austere view of life : 
was no friend, tie said,\ to makmg religion 
appear too hard, by which he thought many 
good people had done ^ann. Though he 
walked with enthusiastic \reverence on any 
ground trodden by saints or hermits, yet he 
^s quite clear that retirem^t from the world 
wa^for ordinary men and\women both a 
"mistake and a crime; and he regarded w ith 
s pecial distrust all “ youthful passion for 
^. abstracted devotio^ T he Carthusiaifsileiic e 
was, of course, particularly obnoxious to th^ 
-master and lover of talk. “ We read in th e 
jG ospel.”_h e said.-- nl. the apostles being se nt 
to preach, but n ot to hold their tongues.” 
We all like to find^reaSonTorreligion or phUo-'' 
Bophy in justification of our own pleasures ; 
and no doubt one hears the personal prejudices 
of the lover of society a s well as the serious 
thought of the student of life. in the warmth' 
with which he denounces solitude as “ danger- 
ous to reason without being favourable to 
virtue,” and declares that ” the solitary mort al 
i s certainly luxurious, probably superstitiou s, 
and possibl y mad.” / j 
~Rut real as the social element in Johnson 


wEo^ beJieyfed as literMIy as Bimyan in heaven 
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and hell as fee alternative issues of life, exc# fc> 
that lie allowed himself some Catholic latitud e 
of hope as to that third possibility which 
provides the most human of the three divisions 
of Dante’s gr^alf^poe m. Most people, even 
“^he most strictly orthodox, would now say 
that Johnson’s religion contained too much 
consdou^ess of the Divine Juc^cment an d 
too little of Uh ^ Divine Love ^ But at least 
fee fear of God, which was to him a thing so 
’"real and awful, had nothing in it of the 
latitude, so common in all ages and allrelmons 
-of the world, which attempt toToeluae^oi 
defeat or(^ uy^^1^^'B^tinty) m^ capricioua 
despot by means of money, or mnmcal art^, 
a well devised system of cw^Sliaf allianccv^- 
SohnsoTi Vi, fcame shnjAy isnxn the sense 
lis m'ai^ isfeed m the desire to live bette r. He 
was as etincally minded as any oxi& irfth^ 
moralizing century ; only that he added to 
ethics the faith in God and conviction of sin 
which have a power on life unknown to mel'e 
moral philosophy,. He lived among good 
men, mainly, but men, for the most part, 
whose intellectual attitude towards the Chiis* 
3 of detachment, indifference, 

^ / acqQiesCenc e.; mat could 

not be his attitude. H e was the last manTh 
t^e world to Be content with anything 
ne bulous. The active exercise of thinking 


tianiaith was oi 
or viiottvenliona 
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ras to him a pleasure in all matters, an d in 
^gs important a duty as well.N He was 
ertSh not to avoj.^^^t iH The most importan t 
j^estion of al l., /He might ha ve-Leen either 
Ihme or Butler, either"'"V{^e^yyOT^ibb on, 
lut he was certain not to be, what the average 
gjtivated man in his day was, a respectable 
^ unenthusiastic and unconvinced cqn- 
orgier. Conventional aequiescenee is easy 
irovided a man does not choose to think or 
iquire ; but, as Carlyle said, that would not 
h for Johnson: he^ always zealously recom- 
jfnded and practised inquiry. The result 
ras what is well known. His mind settle d 
tefinitelv on the opposite side to Hume and 




; of his life, oftST its 
^fprt strength, present, at any rate, 
ucfi otvaim visi h1^ . in every company where 
^'as ; for no mian was ever soHittle asTiamecT 
f his religion as Johnson. It was the prin- 
iple of his life in public as well as in private, 
fence that spectacle which Carlyle found so 
lemorable, of “ Samuel Johnson, in the era 
f Voltaire able to ppri^ y, qnd fpi^y his soul, 
nd hold r ealiPommunion^mthtne Hiff hest, 
f the Church^oflJSt. Clfehient Danes ^ a thing 


0 be looked at witp pity, admiration, awe. 
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perhaps, with the possible exception of th^ 
house in Gough Squ are, of all the buildings 
which once had the body of Johnson insid^ 
them; a place of pilgrimage for many John- 
sonians who, refusing to be driven away by 
the commonplace window which officially 
honoiirs his memory, are grateful to find th^ 
seat^^ used to occupy marked out for their 
vy«iemtion;t and not altogether ungrateful eveW 
for the amateur statue which stands in 
churchyard, looking towards his beloved^e et 
Sj xeeL l There were performed the ^ centr al 
acts) 01 those half tra^g J^ood Jb'ridays, those 
is elf-condemning)(Easter ^ays^ reco rded i^j 
his~~private note-book s ; there, on the Goocl 
Friday of 1778, he took Boswell with him, and 
Boswell observed, what h§ .said he .should 
^ever forget, “ the t remulous^niestoes s*^^! 
^hich Johnson pronounce d the aweful petiti oii 
)n the Lij>any : ‘JA the hour of death, and at; 
the d^of judgement, good Lord deliver us.’ ’’ 
now know more in some ways about 
hi^eligious life than his friends did, because 
we have the private prayers he wrote for hi^ 
own use, the sermons he composed for others^ 
and a few notes, chiefly of a religious kind, 
describing his doings and feelings on certaiii 
days of his life. But all the evidence, pri- 
vate and public, points the same w ay. Has 
prayers are among the best in Engli^, pulsing 



throbbing ^th earnfestp 
entirely frete from theVlusci 
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fear, 

Juscious ;sentimen- 
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and 

yet entirely 
tality of so many modern religious composi- 
tions. He was in the habit of making special 
praj’-ers for aU important occasions : he made 
them, for instance, sometimes before he 
entered upon new literary undertakings, as 
in the case of The Rambler; and he took 
BosweU into the Church at Harwich and 
praj^ed with him before he saw him off for 
Utre^t. No one who was with him on such 
occasions failed to be impressed by his pro- 
found and awe - inspiring sinca^j^a^^M^ 
Thrale says that when he repeated cthe^I??e« I 


Irae 

into a flood of tears ” 


stanza ending 
bmsting 
and another witness' 
records Low on^jfl^t at a dignen^^^CTe 
some one quOTedr meptuneteenth psalmJTnis | 
worn and harsh features were transtormed, 
and “ his face was almost as if it had been 
the face of an angel ” as he recited Addison’s 
noble version of that ps alm. PErasesthat 
camekuq^ddenjto^s voice or pen show the 
same constantsensfe of this life as a thing to ' 
be lived in the sight and presence of lJEteniity y^ 
When at Boswell’s request he sends hiiiT a 
letter of advice, one of his sentences is “ I 
am now writing, and you, when you read this, 
are reading, under the<,Eye of Omnipresence.j* 
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So on one occasion he said, “ The bette r a 
man is, the more afraid he is of death, h aving 
a clearer view of infinite purit y ” ; and he 
would quote Law’s remark that “ every man 
knows something worse of himself than he 
is sure of in others.” Such sayings do not 
come to the lips of men to whom the life of the 
spirit and the conscience is not a daily and 
hourly reality. That it was to Johnson ; and 
no one understands him who does not lay 
stress on it. ^^^^I^dqes^ot always appear in 
such grave ( gu^^ a^ mithese instances, but it 
is always there. We may take our leave of 
it as we see it in simpler and happier shape in 
Boswell’s account of himselJLaM Johnson 
sharing a bedroom at VGle^fes&y ^‘^m^ 
we had offered up our p rivate devotions , and 
.had chatted a httle from our beds. Dr. Johnson 
said, ‘ God bless us both, for Jesus Christ’s 
•sake 1 Good night.’ I pronounced ‘ Amen,.’ 
He fell asleep immediately.” v" ' « i-, , 

A serious conviction held by a human b^ei ng 
is generally found to be an Cmner citadel 
surrounded, by a network of prejud ices. j[t 
was only Johnson’s intimate friends who weje 
admitted into the central fortress of his faith : 
the rest of the world saw it plainly indeed, 
but did not get nearer than the( girdlujpf de- 
fensive prejudices outside, and tcTthemtEey 
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often got nearer than they liked Whether 
people discovered that Jolmson was a Chris- 
tian or not, they were quite certain to discover 
that he was a Churchman. His High Church 
and Tory guns were always ready for action, 
and Lord Auchinleck is perhaps the only 
recorded assa ilant who succeeded in silencing 
^hem. The praise he gave to the dearest of 
his friends, “ He hated a fool, he hated a 
rogue, and he hated a Whig : he was a veiy 
good hater,” was exactly applicable to himself. 
For us the word Whig has come to mean a 
dignified aristocrat who, by the pressure of 


meant a re'bel against “the principle of au- 
thority. From that point of view he was 
accustomed to say w^p;CTf^ j^gtig^J^^ 
the first Whig was t he Devil. His sallies at, 
the general expense of the enemies of “ Church 
and IQng ” must not be confused with those 
on many other subjects, as, for instance, on 
the Scotch, which were partly humorous in 
intention as well as in expression. He 
trounced rthe Scotch to annoy Boswell and 
^Suseliimself . He trounced Whigs, Quakers - 
and PresbyteEiaiis because he loved authority 
both m Chumh and State. These latter out- , 
bursts represented definite opinions which 
were held,/ as usually happens, with all the 


family tramtigm 
tion withv.VTugSf 
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more passion because reason had not bee^n 
allowed to^lay her full part in their maturing-' 
Johnson could hold no views to which he had 
not been able to supply a rational foundation J 
but in these matters passion had been given^ 
free hand in the s uperstoc ^^ 

VW^In this way his fCoryJ&atmirsts have a smad ^ 
,of life about them not always to be found in 
utterances of sages. High Tories wefe 
Jriot often seen in the intellectual • London 
world of these days : they were to be found 
rather in country parsonages and college 
[common-rooms. to^JLondo^yPbiggery s^t 
'enthroned andi (ymplace nt.Vlt i^^^erefore, 
with a plp,sant sense of th ejjluttenng of Wh ig 
dSv?^e^uiat we watch Johnson^ al'^ys, 
as hlass liurney said, iiie ircs'o man in any, 
company in which he appeared, startling 
superior persons by taking the high Tory tone. 
He once astonished an old gentleman to whose 
niece he was talking by saying_Ao “Myq 
dear, I hope you are at J ^bit^ ryantT'^- J 
swered the uncle’s protest by saying, “ Why* , 
Sir, I meant no offence to your niece, I meant 
her a great compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, 

4 believes in the divine right of Kings. He thnt ' 
Jbeh eves in the divine right of Kings believe 
in a Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the 
j;divine right of Bishops. He that believes in 
(the divine right of Bishops believes in the 



divine aiithority of the Clmstian religions: 
Therefo]^, Sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist 
nor a Deis t. That cannot be said of a "^^Tiig : 
for Whiggmn is a negation of all principle.” 
But it was not often that his Torjdsm expressed 
itself in anji;hing so like a chain of reasoning 
as tliis. As a rule, it appears rather in those 
conversational sallies, so pleasantly com- 
poimded of wrath, humour, and contempt, 
which are the most remembered thing about 
him. It pro^ddes some of the most character- 
istic ; as the dry answer to Boswell who ex- 
pressed his surprise at ha^^ng met a Stafford- 
shire I^Tiig, a being whom he had not supposed 
to exist, “ Sir, there are rascals in all co un- 
tries ” ; or the answer Garrick got when he 
Sked him “ Why did not you make me a 
Tory, when we lived so much together ? ” 


said Johnson, pulling a heap of half- 
pence from his pocket, “ did not the Kin g 
make these guineas ? ” Or the true story 
he liked to tell of Boswell who, he said, “ in 


I5f hi 5 uncles gave him a shilling on condition 
that ne shordd pray for Bung George, which 


ne accordingly did. So you see that Whig s 
%f all ages are made, the same way.” EPEEe 
^ame~vSrisTus''pMsanF'goocHjye to Burke 
at/Beaconsfield before the election of 1774. 
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“Farewell, my dear Sir, and remember that I 
wish you all the success which ought to be 
wished you, which can possibly be wished you 
indeed — hy an honest man” Even the fiercer 
outburst about “FatnoHsm” (the pretenc e of 
preferring the interests of the people to those of 
the Cro-ivn), “jPatriotism is the last refuge of a' 
scoundrel,” gains an added piquancy from the 
fact that it was uttered at “The Club” under 
the nominal though absentee chairmanship of 
Charles Fox, soon to be the greatest of “pat- 
riots,” a nd in the actual presence of Bu rke. 

But as a rule the fiercest assaults w^ 
reserved for Presbyterians and { Dissenter s 
in whom political and ecclesiastical i niquit 'v 
were unit^., , 'VSTien he was walking in the 
rums oMSt. Ahdrews^and, s.Q.me qi^e asked 
whe re t John Knox j^^as* Imrie^'J^ hrol^eOTS 
“ I h ope in the highway. I have been loo king 
^ his ^reformation s. And he wished a 
-dabgerous steeple not to be taken down, 
“ for,” said he, “ it may fall on some of the 
posterity of John Knox : and no great 
matter when, he and Boswell went to 

the Episcopalchurcn at Montrose he gave “ a 
shilling extraordinary ” to the Clerk, saying, 
“ He belongs to an honest church,” and when 
Boswell rashly reminded him that Episco- 
palians were only dis senters, that is, onlji 
tolerated, in Scotland, he broughbvdown upon 
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himself the crushing retort, “ Sir, we are here 
as Christians in Turkey.” These i ngeniously ^ 
exact analogies were always a favourite 
weapon with him; and perhaps the most 

on this same 
said to him 

in London, 


Dr. Johnson, allow me to say, 
that i n o ne respect I have the advantage of 
you ; -v^en you were m Scotland you would 
iKJt come to hear any of our preachers, where- 
as, when I am here, I attend your publick 
worship without s crup le, and indeed, with 
great satisfaction.” “Why, Sir,” said John- 
son, “ that is not so extraordinary : the King 
of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Four- 
teenth : but Louis the Fourteenth sent none 
to the King of Siam.” This topic also enjoys 
another distinction. It is one of many proofs 
of the superlative excellence of Johnson’s 
talk that it cannot be imitated. Hundreds 
of clever men have made the attempt, but, 
with the exception of a single sentence, not 
one of these manufactured utterances could 
impose for an instant upon a real Johnsonian. 
That single ex ceptioB deals with this s ame 
anti-Pre sbyterian prejudice . It is variously 
inscribed to Tborold^ogCTs and to Birkbec k 
"ijl, the mast ^Paanmnian of all men - It 
thafr^ Boswell and Johnson are 


pposes 

^walking inJ0^ord, and Boswell, endowed with 




■ JUJUNbUJN'S L;JiaJ:Ui.UXX!iJtt ^ 

the gift of prophecy, asks Johnson what he { 
would say if he were told that a hundred 
years after his death the Oxford University ' 
Press would allow his Dictionary to be 
re-edited by a Scotch Presbyterian. “ Sir,’^^ 
replies Johnson, to be f acetiou s it is no v 
necessary to be indecent.” .Here antLJi^e 
alone is something which might deceive th e,; 
very elec t. ^ v 

In several of these last utterances the bias 
is as much anti-Scotch as anti-Presbyterian* 
Of course Johnson, as his Journey to thP 
Western Islands amply proves, had no serious 
feeling against Scotchmen as Scotchmen hke 
the settled convictions which made him dis- 
like Preshyterians. But then, as always, 
the Scot had a specially “^gude conceit ” of 
himself and a clarmish habit of pushing the 
interest of his brother Scots wherever he went,^ 
so that it was commonly thought that to let 
a Scot into your house or business was not 
only to let in one conceited fellow, but to be 
certain of half a dozen more to follow. Th^ 
English were then still so far from their present 
admiring acceptance of Scotsmen as their 
ordinary rulers in Church and State that 
they had not even begun to think of them as 
their equals. Scotland was at that time a 
very poor country, and the poor relation has 
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ne ver been a popular clia racter anywhere. 
Consequently Jiaighshmen — and who was ever 
more English than Johnson ? — commonly saw 
in the newly arrived Scot a pauper and an 
upstart come to live upon his betters : and 
they revenged themselves in the manner 
natural to rich relations. To Johnson’s 
tongue, too, the Scots offered the important 
additional temptations of being often Whigs, 
oftener stiU Ih'esbyterians, and always the 
countrymen of Boswell. This last was prob- 
ably the one which he found it most impossible 
to resist. Happily Boswell had the almost 
unique good sense to enjoy a good thing even 
at the expense of Iiis country or himself. It 
is to him, or perhaps at him, that the majority 
of these Scotch witticisms were uttered : it 
is by him that nearly all of them are recorded, 
from the original sally which was the first 
sentence he heard from Johnson’s hps, in 
reply to his “ Air. Johnson, I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” “ That, 
Sir, I find, is wbat a very great many of yo ur 
coimtrymen cannot help ” — ^to the famous 
reply af the Wilkes dinner, when some one 
said “Poor oWEngland is lost,” — “ Sir, it 
i s not so mud LAo— be Jamented that O ld 
England is los^ras that the Scotch have fou nd 
i L^ -J" 

- On this rapic Johnson would always let 
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lumseif go. and again the generous 

connoisseTnship of Boswell descri^^not onlj 
the witticism but the joyou s gusto^with whicl 
it was uttered. On no subject is the grea1 
talker’s amazing ingen iousness oi retort J knon 
conspicuous, "^^en Boswell most justly criti 
cized the absurd extrava gance of his famou: 
sentence, a bout the deatE~ ot Oamcfc ecLipy;in£ 
t he gaiety of nations, Johnson rephed, “ J 
could not have said more nor less. It is th( 
truth ; eclipsed, not extinguished ; and hi 
death did echpse; it was hke a storm.’ 
Boswell. “ But why nations ? Did his gaietj 
extend further than his own nation ? ’ 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, some exaggeration must 
be allowed. Besides, nations may be said— 
if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, and tc 
have gaietj% — ^which they have not.” Sc 
when Johnson said the Scotch had none oj 
the lu xuries or conveniences of life before th j 
UnionTand added, “ laughing,” saysJBosweH* 
as much glee as if Monboddo had bees 
presen t,” “ W~e have taught you, and we ’ I 
do the same in time to aU barbarous nations,-^ 


to the 
Outings, 


erokees^ 



and at last to the Omaii - 
tried to meet him bj 
before the Union.’' 


saying '^'’We hack wme 
But this\ only got\him into worse trouble, 
^No, sir ;\you had ^meweak stuff, the refuse 


tf Franc^^^hieh woi 


le^ not make you drunk.’’ 
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Boswell. “ I assure you, sir, there was a 
great deal of drunkenness.” Johnson. “No,y 
Sir ; there were people who died of dropsie s/ 
which they contracted in ^trying to jget. 


drunk.” This was said as they sailed along 
the shores of Skye ; and of course the whole 
tour in Scotland afforded many opportunities 
for such jests. There was the wall at Edin- 
burgh which by tradition was to fall upon some 
very learned man, but had been taken down 
"ibme time before Johnson’s visit : “ They ha ve 
^b een afraid it never wo uld fall,” said he. 
rtfEere w^ S t. Giles’s at Edinburgh, which, 
provoked the chaffing aside to Robertson,"'^ 
^ Come, let me see what was once a church.” 
There were the beauties of Glasgow of which 
Adam Smith boasted, and provoked the 
famous^question^%g.y^ 
seen Brentford ? ” There® was the supposed^ 


treelessness of Scotland, on which he dwells 
in the Journey, and which once led him to 
question whether there was a tree between 
Edinburgh and the English border older than , 
himself ; and to reply to Boswell’s suggestion^ 
that he ought to be whipped at every tree 
over 100 years old in that^^sga^ I beljf 
I might submit to it for a baubra 


lec 


also to the pleasantry in winch he emphasized (| 
his conviction that the oak stick he had 
brought from London was stolen and noth 
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merely lost "wlien it disapj^red iii Mullj 
“ Consider, sir, the value oV such a piece of 
timber here.” / 

To-day we think of Scotland as one of the 
most beautiful countries in the world and go 
there in thousands foi/ that reason. But that 
was not why Johnson went. He_liad_little 
•pleas ure in any lah^scane scenery, and p oriR 
i n that of mooi^ a nd— Jn ountain s. Indeed 
nobody had inlhose days except Gray. And 
Gray was the last man in whose company 
Johnson was likely to be found differing from 
his contemporaries. So that though he saw 
much of what is finest in the noble scenery 
of Scotland, it hardly drew from him a single 
word of wonder or delight : and his ohly 
remembered allusion to it is the well-kno'vra 
sally hurled ten years earlier at the Scotsman 
in London who thought to get on safe ground 
for the defence of his country by speaking 
of her “ noble -wild prospects,” but only drew 
upon himself the answer, “ I beheve, Sir, yen' 
have a great many. Norway, too, has noble 
■wild prospects ; and L^tpland is remarkable for 
prodigious noble wild/prospects. But, Sir.J €t- 
me tell you, t he fioblest prospect^^'wHich a 
Scotchrnan ever ^es, is the high road th at 
leads him to ^ 

So dangerou^it always was to put a phrase 
into Johnson Vmouth ! So dangerous above < 
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all to try to make him prefer anything to his 
beloved London. Perhaps no nation in the 
world has cared so little about its capital city 
as the English. When one thinks of the pas- 
sionate affection lavished on Athens, Rome, 
Paris, even, strange as it seems to us, on 
Madrid, one is tempted to accuse the English 
of dull disloyalty to their own noble capital 
city. London played, at any rate till the 
French Revolution, a far more important part 
in English life than any other capital in the 
life of any other country. In the reign of 
Charles II, according to Macaulay, it was 
seventeen times as- large as Bristol, then the 
second city in the ICingdom ; a relative position 
unique in Europe. And all through our 
history it had led the nation i n politics as well 
as in commerce. Yet of the best of” all 


Sibutes to greatness, the praise of great men, 
it had received singularly little. There is 


[Utpn’s 


of eloquence in the 


^reopagiiica ,} but that is the praise not so 
muqh of London as of the religion and politics 
of liondon at a particular moment. Spen^^^s__| 
fe^tiful allusion in the Prothalamio n to 
^rnery London, my most kyndly nur^^” and 
^to fthe “ sweet Thames ” whom he invites to 
“rjm softely, till I end my song” is ^ong the 
few tributes of personal anection paid by our 
pdets to the gi-eat city. And it is stiU true 

' . ■ / . ..i 


CV/- r\ I 
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to-day that the' tutelar y genius of London is 
none of the great poets : it is Samuel Jonnsdn. 
At this moment, as these pages are being 
written, the railway stations of London are 
filled with picture advertisements of the 
attractions of the great city. And who is the 
central figure in the picture that deals with 
central London 1 Not Shakespeare or kinton, 
but Johnson. The worn, rather sad face, 
more familiar to Englishmen than that of any 
other man of letters, with the wig and browm 
coat to make recognition certain, is chosen as 
the most useful for their purpose by advertise rs 
probably innocent of any hterature, but as tute 
en ough in knowing what wiU attract t he 
pwpeT 

Johnson’s love of London, however, was of 
his own sort, quite unlike that of Charles Lam b 
f or instance, or that of such a man as Si r Walter 
Bjs^nt. He cared nothing forarchitecture, 
and little for history. Still less had his feeling 
anything to do with the commercial greatness 
of London. He had a scholar’s contempt for 
traders as people without ideas fit for rational 
conversation. The man who scoffed at the 
“ boobies of Birmingham ” as unworthy of' 
notice in comparison with the gownsmen of 
Oxford or even the cathedral citizens of Lich- 
field, whose experience of commercial men 
made him declare that “ trade could not be 
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managed bv those who manage it if it had 
muc h difficiilty, ” was not likely to have his 
imagination fired by talk about London as the 
centre of the world’s commerce. TVTiat he 
cared about was a very different thing . He 
thought of London as the place in all the wor ld 
where the pulse of human life beat strongest. 
There a man could store his mind better than 
anywhere else : there he could not only live 
but grow ; there more than anywhere else he 
might escape the self-complacency which, leads 
t o intellectual and moral torpor, because t^re 
he would be”certain to meet noti'oiil^'vi^nlG^ 
equals but with his superiors. These were 
grave grounds which he could use in an argu- 
ment : but a man needs no arguments in 
justification of the things he likes, and Johnson 
liked London because it was the home of 
the intellectual pleasures which to him were 
the only real pleasures, and which made 
I London for him a heaven upon earth. “ He 
^ho is tired of London, is tired of hfe,” he said 
on one occasion ; and on another, when some 
one remarked that many people were content 
to live in the country, he replied, “ Sir, it is in 
the intellectual world as in the physical world ; 
we are told by nattiral philosophers that a 
body is at rest in the place that is fit for it : 
they who are content to live in the country, are 
fit for the country.” He was not one of them : 
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he •yyanted Charing Cross and its 
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“ full tide of 


human existence,” andtEdugEt’thalan^ one 
who had once experienced “the full flow of 
London talk ” must, if he retired to the 
country, “ either be contented to turn baby 
again and play with the rattle, or he will pine 
away like a great fish in a little pond, an3~3iS' 
for want of his usual food.” He was more than 
once offered good country livings if he woul d 


take order^ but.he Jknew that ^ would find 
the country 

life intolerable : and he stayed on to become 
the greatest of Londoners. There is probably 
ta^s dav no^^oj^ no;^ professed piece of 
topo^pnywnich menti^s the names of so 
znany London streets, squares and cbnrches, 
as Boswell’s lAfe of Johnson. Many sights 
that Johnson saw we can still see exactly as 
he saw them; many, of course, have dis- 
appeared; and many are so utterly changed 
as to be unrecognizable. The young poet 
may still stand where he and Goldsmith stood 
in P oets’ Corn er and say in his heart with 
Johnson — 






“Forsitan^t nostrum nomen miscebitur 
istisT 


But when he goes on as they did to 
Temple Bar, he will find that ancient monu- 
/ Blent retired into the coimtry and certainly 
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notMng Trhatever to r amiriJ him^f thp 
bite heads ptiJl monlderin g oa it, which 
occasion to Goldsmith^ -witty turning ol M s 
Torj' friend’s quotation— 

i? orsitan et nostrum nomen 

G^ISTIS.”^*^ 

tb-v^Yi 0 k.'/ • 

But on that boly ground the .Tn bns nTxiari ■mU 
hardlj’- miss even\^']^mpIe';^^^~if^r“rnost of 
Johnson's haunts and homes, the Slitre, the 
Churches of St. Clement and of the Temple, 
his houses in Johnson’s Court and Gough 
Square, are or Trere all hard by : and the 
memory will be far too busj’^ to allow room for 
the disappontments and lamentations of the 

^ JUtJUv wOx 
<JV Wu>- 

But of course the great characteristic of 
Johnson is neither love of London nor hatred 
of Presbyterians, nor any of the other things 
we have been talking about : it is the love 
and power of talk. We cannot estimate talk 
nearly as accmatelj" as we estimate writing : 
so much that belongs to the word spoken is 


totally lost when it becomes a word recorded : 
the light in the eye, the brow raised in scorn 
or anger, the moving lips whose amusement 
or contempt is a picture before it is a sound, 
the infinitely varjnng weight and tone of the 
human voice : aU that is gone or seen only 
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very darkly through the glass of description. 
But since the talk itself as written down and 
the manner of it as described are all we have 
to judge by : and since as long as we are alive 
and awake we cannot avoid judging the things 
and people that interest us, we inevitably form 
opinions about talkers as well as about 
writers : and the best opinion of those who 
know English is undoubtedly that Johnson 
is the greatest of aU recorded talkers. The best 
of aU i^rVerv possibly j^^ome^^^scure ggnins 
who nSm '^acro : but 5ohnsonwitn1;iie 
invaluable help of Boswell has beaten him, 
and all the others. What is the essence of 
his superiority? Not wisdom or profun^ty 
certainly. There, of course, he woiild be 
iinhieasurably surpassed by manj’^ men of all 
nations, notably by Socrates, who is probably 
the most famous and certainly by far the 
most influential of talkers. Of course his 
talk comes to r^s chiefly thr ough the medium 
of a man of]CTanscendent7gemus ; and Blato 
may have transcended his master as well as 
other things. But on the whole all the evi- 
dence goes to show that the talk of Socrates 
was the force which set ideas in motion, 
which modified the whole subsequent moral 
and intellectual life of Greece and Rome, and 
through them of the world; in fact, that the 
spoken word of Socrates has plaj'^ed a greater 
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part in the world than any written word 
whatsoever, except the Gospels and the Kordn, 
both themselves, it may be noted, the record 
of a spoken word greater than the written 
book. Beside anything of this kind Johnson 
sinlcs of course into entire insignificance. ^ But 
as an artist in talk, that is a man who talked 
well for the pleasure of it, as an end in itself, 
and whose talk was heard gladly as a thing of 
triumph and delight, bringing with it its own 
justification, he probably far surpassed So- 
crates. If he, too, had ' got to his trial he 
probably would have been as scornful as 
.Socrates of the judgement of popular opinion. 
But he never would have got there, not only 
becan^ 

•'established divimtieSy' but because he was so 
^ntertaming tnat everybody liked listening 
to him, whatever he denied or affirmed. 


Socrates, on ^he, ^fbe^ 

ved^ 


something o k.a^or^nwt&a bore’s Cunreheve c 
t^arn estness)and in^ppr^une ^rsistence ] BBsJ^ 
say5ng‘~''abOTIt — ^^^*Tetfui^ ^EEe talk lead us^ 
where it will,” is an exact description of-U 
Johnson’s practice, but nothing could be less 
like his own. He is alwaj^ trelentlessly Jt 
guiding it towards a particular goalpirora the | 
path to which he will not have it for a moment 
diverted. ‘-Johnson, on the other hand, takes 
noTthoiight whatever for the argumentative 
' li 
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morrow, never starts a subject, never sets out 
to prove anything. He talks as an artist 
paints, just for the joy of doing what he is 
conscious of doing well. The talk, like the 
picture, is its own sufficient reward. 

The same sort of inferiority puts other 
famous talkers, Coleridge for in stanza, and 
L uther, below Johnso in They had too mu^ 
purpose in their talk to be artists abpttf^. 
The endless eloquence of th e<^BHghgate days ,' 
to say nothing about the greater days before 
Highgate, was a powerful element in that 
revival of a spiritual or metaphysical, as 
opposed to a merely sensational, philosophy 
which has been going on ever since. No such 
results can be attributed to Johnson’s talk- 
But talk is one thing and preaching another : 
and the final criticism on Coleridge as a talker 
was given once for all m paries .I^rnbjswelh 
known answer to his fnend ^ questim: ^Did 
you ever hear me preach, Charles ? ” “ Never 

heard you do anything else.” Luther again, 
though much more of a human being than 
Coleridge and apparently a livelier talke r, 
was, after all, the leader of one oT the greatest 
movements the world has ever seen, and like 
his disciple, Johnson’s friend John Wesley, 
no doubt had no time to fold his legs, and have 
his talk out. Besides leaders of movements 
are necessarily somewhat narrow men. For 
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them there is only one thing of importance in 
the world, and their talk inevitably lacks 
variety. ^Lba ^ on the other hand, is one of 
t he three great gualiti esJn which Johns on’s 
ta lk is supreme. Without often aiming at 
being instructive it is not only nearly always 
interesting but with an amazing variety of 
interest. The t heoloman , the moral philo- 
sopher, the^^ulaEpthe^holar, the politician, 
the economist, the lawyer, the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, the author, above all the 
amateur of life, all find in it abundance of food 
for their own particular tastes. Each of 
them — notably for instance, the political 
economist — may sometimes find Johnson mis- 
taken; not one will ever find him dull. On 
every subject he has something to say which 
makes the reader’s mind move faster than 
before, if it be but in disagreement. Reynolds, 
who had heard plenty of good talkers, thought 
no one could ever have exceeded Johnson in 
the capacity of talking well on any subject 
that came uppermost. His mere knowledge 
and information were prodigious. R a 
stranger heard him talk about leather he would 
imagine him to have been bred a tanner, or if 
about the school philosop hy, he would s^pose -j 
be had spei^ his life in the study of ScoMiW d; ' 
A-quin^s. No^oubt thq^yajig^was a long 
svay fmm universality. '^Johnson was too 
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Jb uman for the dulness of onmiscien ce. He 
Had hls dislikes as 'well as predilectio ns. The 
least affected of men, he particularly dislik^d^ 
the then common fashion of dragging Gfeel^ 
and Roman history into conversation. He said * 
that he “ never desired to hear of the Pnniclc '' 
War while he lived,” and when Fox talked ( 


'*t> f Catiline he thought of TomThum b.” So-^ 
~ en Boswell used an illustration from Roman 


m|tanSrs\he put him down with, “ Why wel 
"^mow very little about the Romans.” 

^ Wide as the country he could cover was, 
,ne is always coming back to his favourite 
'’Topic, which can only be described as life; 
how it is lived and how it ought to be; life 


as a specta,cle and life as a moral and social 


3cta,ci( 

problem. That by itself makes a sufficiently 


varied field If or talk. But real as his variety 
was, it is still not the most remarlcable thing 
about his talk. Where he surpassed all men ■ 
was in the readiness with which he could put . 
what he possessed to use. Speaking of the 
extraordinary quickness with which he “ flew 
upon ” any arWment, Boswell once said to 

I no fibunshinB witn the sv^d ; he is t hrough 

instant.” Sometimes he 


I your body" 


-condescended to achieve this by mere rude- 
ness, as once wheq, being hard pressed in an 
argument about tn^ passions^ he said, “ Sir, 
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'^titere is one passion I advise yon. to be careful 
‘ of. When yon have drunk that glass don’t 
^diink another.” Bnt the notion, 'srhich one 
nears occasionally expressed, that his principal 
argumentative vreapon "sras rudeness is an 
entire mistake. Every impartial reader of 
Bosrrell vril} admit that the rudeness of his 
retorts where it exists is entirely swallo wed 
up and forgotten in their antness. ingen nitv 
and wit. He was rude sometimes, no doubt; 
as, for instance, to the unfortunate you ng man 
who went to him for advice as to whether he 
should marry, and got for an answer, “ Sir, 
I would advise no m^ to m a rry who is n ot 
likely to ^propagateMlriderstanciing^ But,] 
human nablre b^ng what it is, sympathy for/ 
the victim is in such cases commonly extin- 
guished in delighted admiration oi the punish- 
ment, That will be still more whole-hearted' 
jrhen the victim is obviously a bore, like the 
gentlemanJ^ who annoyed Johnson by persist- 
ing in spite of discouragement in an argument 
about the future life Qf_bru^ . till at last be 
gave the fatal opportunitj^y asking, “But 
really. Sir, when we see a very sensible dog. 
we don't know what to think of him ; ” to 
which Johnson, “rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye,” replied, 

“ True^ Sir, and when we see a very foolish 

1 Baswdl 
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fellow, we don’t know wat to think of Mm." 

' Conversation would be(a weariness of the flest^ 
if one might never answer a fool accordin g to 
his folly ^x^hnd such answers are not to bo 
called rude when the^denesSjR su^there b^> 
is only one in^edignx id acompou^STof which 
the principal parts are humour and felicit;^ 


And, of course, even this measure of rudeness 
is only^present occasi onally, while the amazing 
exa^ness of f elicity s eldom fails. Who do^s 
not envy the readiness of mind which id" 
stantly provided him with the exact analogy 
which he used to crush Boswell’s plea for tbo 
Methodist undergraduates expelled froi^'J 
Oxford in 1768 ? “ But was it not hard, Sd, 
to expel them, for I am told they were goo^ 
beings ? ” “I believe they might be goo'^ 
beings ; but they were not fit to be in the 
University of Oxford. A cow is a very good 
animal in the field ; but we turn her out of a 
garden.” Note that, as usual with Johnsod: 
— and that is the astonishing thing — the 
illustration, however far-fetched, is not merely 
humorous but exactly to the point. Plenty 
of men can compose such retorts at leisure ^ 
the unique Johnsonian gift was that he had 
them at his instant command. Or take ode 
other illustration ; a compliment this^ time; 
and one of the swiftest as^well'^sTiappie^l 
on record. Mrs. Siddona^me to see him th* 
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year before he died, and when she entered his 
room there was no chair L^^oth^^^ 

man would have been^ embfeass^ ^bv^ch a 
circumstance combined with such a visitor. 
Not so Johnson, who turned the difficulty 
into a triumph by simply sajing with a smile, 

“ Madam, you who so often occasion a want 
of seats to other people, will the more readily 
excuse the want of one yourself.” 

The .third .great qualitj’’ of Johnson’s talk 
is its style. His command of language was 
such as that he seems to^ha^ been at a 

loss; never to have / fumbled y orh^itated, or 
fallen back upon the second best word; he 
saw instantly the point he wanted to make, and 
was instantly ready with the best words in 
which to make it. It was said of him that all 
his talk could be written down and printed 
without a correction. That would, indeed, 
be double-edged praise to give to most men : 
but with Johnson it is absolutely true without 
being in the least d^^g/^or* '^^k 
is always talk, not wri^g or ppc|i^ an^ 
it IS always his own. That 'dictum^ot •Horace^’ 
which he and Wilkes discussed at the famous^ 
dinner at Dilly’s,! esi proprie communia 

d/cer^, gives the (Xact praise of ' Johnson as a 
Jjalker. There me few things more difficult 
than to put the trutlis of coupon sense in 
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such a way as to make them your own. To do 
so is one of the privileges of the masters of 
style. Few people have had more of it than 
Johnson. His prose, spoken or written, is 
altogether wanting in some of the greatest 
elements of ^tyle : it has no music, no mystery, 
no gift of suggestion, very httle of the higher 
sort of imagination, nothing at aU of what we 
have been taught to call the Celtic side of t he 
English mind. But in this parti cul^'=pe^^ 
oFmaking the old new, and the commonpla^ 
individual, Johnson is among the great masters. " 
And he shows it in his talk even more than 
in his writings. All that he says has that 
, supreme mark of style ; it cannot he translated 
without loss. The only indisputable proof 
of an author possessing style is his being un- 
quotable except in his own words. If a 
paraphrase will do he may have learning, 
wisdom, profundity, what you will, but style 
he has not. Style is the expression of an indi- 
vidual, appearing once and only once in the 
world ; it is Keats or Carlyle or Swinburne : it 
never has been and never will be anybodj’" else. 

Its presence in Johnson is painfully brought 
home to any one who tries to quote his good 
things without the assistance of a very 
accurate verbal memory. Even when he 
says such a thing as “ This is wretched stuff. 
Sir,” the words manage to have style because 
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they express his convictions in a vay \rhich is 
^s^.'Snd no one else’s. This is taldng it at 
’"its lowest, of course; when we go a little 
further and take a sentence like the famous 
remark about Ossiaa^ “ Sir, a man might 
write such stuff for ever, if he woul d abandoi^ ^ 
his mind to it,” the sting in the word “ aban-j 
don ” i s the sort of thing which other pe ople 
.devise at their desks, but which Johnson 
has ready on his lips for immediate use. So 
•ggain, he seems to.jfcaT^^been^^e not only 
Jo find the most ; tdlmg .•^^ordma moment,’ 
but to put his thought in the most telling 
shape. Slany people then and since disliked 
and disapproved of Bolingbroke. But has 
there ever, then or at any other time, been a 
man who could find such language for his 
disapproval as Johnson ? “ Sir, he was a 

scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel, for 
charging a bliliiderbuss against religion and 
.morality ; a coward, because he had not 
resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
•sa^own to a beggarly S cotchman, to draw the 
trigger after his deathT^ It is at once as 
deviating as a volcano and as neat as a 
formal garden. So, in a smaller way, is his 
criticism of a smaller man. Dr. Ad am s, 
talking of Newton, Bishop of Bristol, whom 
Johnson disliked, once /said, “I believe Ms 
Dissertaiwns on the FfopJiecies is his great 
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work,” Johnson’s instant answer was, “ Why, 
Sir, it is Tom’s great work; but how far it is 
great, or how much of it is Tom’s, are other 
questions.” How mercilessly perfect ! A 
thousand years of preparation could not have 
put it more shortly or more effectively. It 
both does the business in hand and gives 
expression to himself; nor is there in it a 
superfluous syllable; all of which is, again, 
another way of sa 3 dng that it has style. And 
he did not need the stimulus of personal 
feeling to give him this energy of speech. The 


same gift is seen when he 'communia dicii^ ' 
'?^en he is uttering some general reflection, 
tnfev common . wisdom ^of mankind., Moli^re 
saldN“ Je’p?SiSs'^te*ten'’3^e‘trouve.” 



with a slightly different meaning. He ex- 
celled all men in recoining the gold of common 
sense in ^s^wn|^^mii^ All the world 
said ‘(humanum est errare y ; bu t thg laying 
is newborn when Johnson fclin^KS^^Jan argu-' 
ment with, “ No, Sir ; a f allible, being will 
fail somewhere.” So on a hundred other 


commonplaces of discussion one may find 
him, all through Boswell’s pages, adding that 
unanalysable something of himself in word or 
thought which m akes the ancient dry bones 
s tir again to life . “ It is better to live rich tha n 
^ die~rich ” “ no man is a h 3 rpocrite in his 
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pleasures ” ; “ it is the business of a wise man 
to be happy”; “ he that (runs 4gainsVti 
has an antagonist not subject to easualties ; 


the great excellence of a writer is to putl 
into his book as much as his book will hold ” ; 
“ there are few ways in which a man can be 
more innocently employed than in getting 
i^fioney ” ; “ no woman is the worse for sense 
■^d knowledge " ; but “ supposing a wife to 
jbe 'of a studious or argumentative turn it 
jap^Gttld— be^ery troublesome; for instance — 


if a woman ^ould continually dwell upon the 
subject of the Arian heresy ” ; “a man should 


subject of the Arian heresy ” ; “a man should 
keep his frienHsliip always in repaif^^7'~‘*’^ 
cultivate kindness is a valuable part of the 
business of life”; “every man is to take 
^ii^nce on the terms on •v^ph ilLis^t^yer 
mm ”; “ the man who talles to unburdra 
Wnd is the man to delight you ” ; “ No, sir, 


rleti fa nciful 
r^t is diffi 


^^^he man who thinks, as Tainet Eought, that 
sayings of this sort are mere commonplaces, 
will never understand Johnson : he may give 
up the attempt at once. The true common- 
place is like the money of a lspendthriftiheir : 
his guineas come and go without his ever 
thinking for a moment where they came from 
or whither they go. But Johnson’s common- 
places had been consciousl^’^ ear ned and were 
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deliberately spent ; he had made them himself, 
and when he handed them on to others he 
handed himself on with them. Taine may 
perhaps be excused; for it may require some 
knowledge of English to be sure of detecting 
the personal flavour Johnson gave to his 
generalizations : but the Englishman who 
misses it shows that he has mistaken the 
ornaments of literature for its essence and 
exposes himself to the same criticism as a man 
who cannot recognize a genius unless he is 
eccentric. Johnson could break out in con- 
versation as well as in his books into a noble 
eloquence all his own; such a phrase as 
“ po isoning the sources of eternal truth ,” 
rises spontaneously to his lips when his 
indignation is aroused. , .His free language 
' disdained to be confined within any pa rk 
^palings of pedantry. Some of his most 
k>7'^aracteristic utterances owe their flavour 
to combining the language of the schools with 
the language of the tavern : as when he said 
of that strange inmate of his house, Miss 
Carmichael, “ Poll is a stupid slut* I had 
some hopes of her at first ; but when I talked 
to her tightly and closely J^ould make 
nothing of her; she was\ wiggfewaggJe,/ and j. 
could never persuade her to be categorical ^^ 
He was the very antipcjl^es of a ( ret^en 
of other men’s tholi^ts^h o^her m^iVwoi^ s : 
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everj- chapter of Boswell brings its eridence 
of Jolinsonian ^oquence, of Johnsonian 
quaintness, raciness, and abundance , of the 
surprising flights of his fancy, of the in- 
exhaustible ingenuity of his arguments and 
illustrations. No talk the world has ever 
heard is less like the talk of a commonplace 
man. Yet the supreme quality of it is not 
the ingenuitj’- or the oddness or the wit : it 
is the thing Taine missed, the sovereign sanitj’’ 
of the Jolmsonian common sense. Bagehot 
)nce said that it was the business of the 
English Prime ICnister to have more common 


ense than anv man. Johnson is the Prime 


mster of literature; or perhaps, rather, of 


Not indeed for a time of revolution. 


yor tnat we stiotiid have to go to some one 
ess unwilling to “ disturb the system of life.” 
But for ordiaarj’’ times, and in the vast 
najority of matters aU times are ordinary, 
Tolinson is the man. The Prime I\Iinister is 
Lot the whole of the body politic, of course : 
ud there are purposes forwhichwe need people 


rith more turn than Johnson for starting and 
iressing new ideas : but these will come best 
ram below the gangway ; and thej^ will be 
une the worse in th^ end for having had to 
ndergo the formid^Ie criticism of a Prime 
linister whose firsyarticle of faith is that the 
go'^empaer^ must be carried on. The 


-t 
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slow-moving centrality of Johnson’s mind, nc^ 
to be diverted by any far-looking whimsies 
from the daily problem of how life was to he 
lived, is not the least important of the qualities 
that have given him his unique position in the 
respect and affection of the English race. 

y 

CHAPTER V 
Johnson’s works 

In his lifetime Johnson was chiefly thought 
of as a great writer. To-day we think of him 
chiefly as a great man. That is the measure 
of Boswell’s genius : no other biographer of 
a great writer has unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally thrown his hero’s own works into 
the shade. Scott ■will always have a hundred 
times as many readers as Lockhart, and 
Macaulay as Trevelyan. But in this, as in 
some other ways, Boswell’s involuntary great- 
ness has upset the balance of truth. John- 
son’s ■writings are now much less read than 
they deserve to be. For this there are a 
variety of causes. Fourteen years before he 
died, William Wordsworth was born at 
Cockermouth; and fourteen years after his 
death Wordsworth and Coleridge published 
the volume which, more perhaps than any 
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other, ^Started English literature on its great 
voyage into seas unsailed arid unimagined 
by Johnson. The triumph of the Romantic 
movement inevitably brought with it the 
' ^eprieciation ; of the prophet of common sense 
,Jn literature and in life. The great forces in the 
--literature of the next seventy or eighty years 
were : in poetry, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats; in prose, Scott, and 
then later on, Carlyle and Ruskin; every 
single one of them providing a wine by no 
means to be put into Johnsonian bottles. 

Johnson, even more than other men in the 
eighteenth century, was abstract and general 
in his habit of mind and expression. The men 
of the new age were just the opposite ; they 
were concrete and particular, lovers of detail 
and circum'sta'ricer The riote of his^^tings 
riad been co mm on sense and rugged v^aSEy ; 
the dominant notes of theirs were picturesqiie- 
ness, eloquence, emotion, even sentimentalism- 
Both the exaggerated hopes and the exag- 
gerated fears aroused by the French Revolu- 
tion disinclined their victims to listen to the 
middling sanity of Jolmson. The hopes built 
themselves fancy castles of equality and 
fraternity whieh instinctively shrunk from 
hroadsidesJof Johnsonian ridicul e. The 
fears hid themselves in caves of mediseval 
reaction ^d did not care to expose theh eyes 
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to the 1 smartingj _day3ight Dot Johnsonian 
common sense. His appeal had always been 
to argument : the new appe al was at worst to 
sentiment, at best to history^r which Johnson? 
was too true to his century to care anything, i 
When Voltaire writes an article on Imonast i- 
^‘ i^sm ,lhe has nothing to say about how it arose 
developed ; he neither knows nor cares 
anything about that. For him it is, like every- 
thing else, a thing to be judged in a court of 
abstract rationality, altogether independent 
of time and circuihstance, and as such he has 
no difficulty in dismissing it with brilliant and 
witty contempt without telling us anything 
about what it actually is or was. It was this 
unhistorical spirit which, as Burke rightly 
preached, was the most fatal element in the 
French Revolution. But the French are not 
to be blamed alone for an intellectual atmo- 
sphere which was then universal in Europe. 
Little as Johnson would have liked the associa- 
tion, it must be admitted that he was in his 
way as pure and unhistorical a rationalist as 
Voltaire and thei E ncyclo p sefetsl and that 
it was inevitable that the reaction in favour 
of history which Burke set in motion would 
tell against him as well as against them. 
Against the discovery that things can neither 
be rightly judged nor wisely reformed except 
by examining how they came to be what they 
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are, the "whole eighteenth century, and in it, 
Johnson as well as Rousseau and Voltaire, , 
stands naked. And the abstract rationalizing 
of that century was soon to have another 
enemy in alliance with history, the new force 
of science. Nothing has been more fatal to 
the arbitrary despotism of mere reason than 
the idea of development, of evolution. Directly 
it is seen that aU life exhibits itself in stages 
it becomes obvious that the dry light of reason 
will not provide the materials for true judge- 
ment imtil it has been coloured by a sym- 
pathetic insight into the conditions of the 
particular stage under discussion. 

„ Al l these things , then, were against^ohnson. 
ilike to the^ew LibagH^m ever more and 
more « d renct^d Vin 'Sentiment, to the new 
ConserA-atism ever more and more looking 
for a base in history, to Romanticism in 
literature with its stir, colour and emotion, 
to science with its new studies and new 
methoHsT^the works of Johnson almost in- 
evitably appeared as the drj- bones of a dead 
ag^di^^^*^ laughed at the Romans : and 
b^jj]- Romans had played a great part 
in the greatest of Revolutions. He had 
laughed at “ noble prospects ” and behold 
the world was gone after them, and his, 

“ Who can like the Highlands ? ” was drowned 
in the poetry of Scott and B}Ton, and made 
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to appear narrow and vulgar in the presence 
of Wordsworth. Only in one field did any 
.great change take place likely to be favourable 
to Johnson’s infiuence. The religious and 
ecclesiastical revival which was so conspicuous 
in England during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was naturally inclined to 
exalt Johnson as the only strong Churchman, 
and almost the only definite Christian among 
the great writers of the eighteenth century. 
The fact, too, that the most conspicuous centre 
of the revival was Oxford, where Johnson’s 
name had always been affectionately remem- 
bered, helped to send itsf vota'^es /back to him. 
But this alliance could not be more than' 
partial. The Oxford Movement soon de- 
generated into Medisevalism and~~ RjtTrglism | 
and no man was less fitted than Johnson to be 
the prophet of either. The genius of common 
sense was the very last leader their devotees 
could wish for. And as the revival became 
increasingly a reaction, relying more and more 
on supposed precedent and less on the essential 
reason of things, it inevitably got further away 
from Johnson who cared everything for reason 
and nothing at all for dubious history. 

But it was not merely the changes that came 
over the general mind of the nation that went 
against Johnson ; it was still more the revo- 
lution in his own special branch of literature. 
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He was the last frreat Enp -lish nritin who 
treated poet s, as gr eat men tolBe^n dCT 
stopd,~but: as school- boys to be corrected . 
He still applied, as the French have always 


^ne, a ^ preordained )stand ard to the work he 
was discussing, and declared it correct or not 
according to that test. The new criticism 
inaugurated by Coleridge aimed at interpreta- 
tion rather than at magisterial regulation; 
and no one will now revert to the old. We 
never now find an English critic writing such 
notes, common till lately^in. Prance, as “cela 
n cela ne se dit pa s. 

i Wl^iaufe‘*lmr e ”• — such and such a phrase, 
and not thephrase used by the poet receiving 
ahastisement. But Johnson does conclude 


tiis plays ^ Shakespeare with such remarks 
as: “The conduct of this play is deficient.” 
“ The passions are directed to their true end.” 
“ In this play are some passages which 
aught not to have been exhibited, as we 
are told they were, to a maiden Queen.” 
The substance of these comments may often 
be just, but for us their tone is altogether 
pvrong. We no longer think that a critic, 
3 ven if he be Johnson, should distribute 
oraise or blame to poets, even of much 
less importance than Shakespeare, with th e 
confident assurance of a school-masterloo'Rmg 


yver a boy’s exercise. Johnson’s manner, 
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then, as a c ritic was against hi m with t he 
nineteenth centur^r . But so also was his 
matte r. The poetry he really believed in was ' 
^that of what the nineteenth century came to ' 
regard as the age of prose. Of his three great j 
Lives we feel that those of Dryden and Pope 
express the pleasure he spontaneously and 
unconsciously felt, while that of Milton is a 
reluctant tribute extorted from him by a 
genius he could not resist. Among the few 
poets in his long list for whom the nineteenth 
century cared much are Gray and Collins : 
and of Collins he says almost nothing in the 
way of admiration, and of Gray very little- 
Even when he wrote of Shakespeare, to whom 
he paid a t^i^e ijimt will long outlive thes e 
oi b \m A udo mtxy y he praised is not what 

seemed greatest to the lovers of poetry in the 
next generation. A critic who found “no' 
/ nice discriminations of character in Macbeth, ” 

' and defended Tate’s “ happy family ” ending 
. of Lear, was not unnaturally dismissed or 
ignored by those who had sat at the feet of 
Coleridge or Lamb. 

There is still one other thing which told 
against him. No one influenced the course 
of English literature in the nineteenth century 
so much as Wordsworth. And Wordsworth 
was a determined reformer not only of the 
matter of poetry but of its very language. 
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He overstated Ms demands and did not get 
Ms ideas clear to Ms ovm mind, as may be 
seen by the fact that he instinctively recoile d 
from appl-sdng the whole of them in Ms ovu 
poeGc^ practice . Hut he plainly advocated 
two things as essential parts of Ms reform j 
poetry was to go back for its subject to the 
primary universal facts of human life, and it 
was to use as far as possible the language 
ictually used by plain men in speaking to 
iach other. Both these demands had to 
mbmit to modification ; but both profoundly 
nfluenced the subsequent development of 
English poetry : and bot h were, as Wor ds- 
vorth knew, opposed to the teaching a nd 
practice of Johnso n. The return to simplicity 
involved a preference for such poetry as 
the ballads wbich Johnson had ridiculed, 
and a distaste for the poetry of the town 
wMch Johnson admired. And both in the 
famous Preface and in the Appendix and 
Essay Supplementary added to it Wordsworth 
refers to Johnson and seems to recognize him 
as the most dangerous authority with whom 
he has to contend. In that contest Words- 
worth was on the whole decidedly victorious; 
a^ to that extent again Johnson was[(^ 
•"’ Ar^ted .) Nor was it the language of poetry 
only^wMch was affected. Under the influences 
wMch Wordsworth, Scott and Byron set 
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iznfavourable .to the fame of Johnson, has 
arunaolea' an3*^ collapsed.>' A counter move- 
ment seerns to be in progress. The classical 
revival in architecture is extending into other 
fields and though no one wishes to undo the 
poetic achievement of the nineteenth century, 
3very one has come to wish to understand that 
Df the eighteenth shall never again 

think that(Dryam)aM Pope had the essence 
of poetry in them to the same extent, as, 
for instance, Wordsworth or Shelley; but 
neither shall we ever again treat them with 
the superficial and ignorant contempt which 
was not uncommon twenty or thirty years ago. 
The twentieth century is not so confident as 
its predecessor that the poetry and criticism 
of the eighteenth may safely be ignored. 

if, then, we are not to ignore Johnson's 
writing, what are we to remember ? In a 
sketch like this the point of view to be taken 
is that of the man with a general interest in 
English letters, not that of the specialist in 
the eighteenth century, or indeed, that of any 
specialist at all. W ell, then, first of all John son 
mote verses which though n6t great poetr y 
^ave some~tin e qualitie s. They are, like so 
much of the ^rse of that century, chiefly 
“ good sense put into good metre.” That 
is what Twining, the Aristotelian critic, said 
of them when Johnson died. He had a much 
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fis. \j2A#^jtiL <N-v-{}v^-c^ , 

finer sense of poetry tnan Johnson, and he nraSi 
perfectly right in this criticism. But it is 
a loss and not a gain that, since Wordsworth' 
gave us such a high conception of what poetry 
should be, we have ceased to take pleasure 
in good verses simply for their own sake. In 
the eighteenth century a new volume of verse 
became at once the talk of the town and every 
cultivated person read it. Now we have 
allowed poetry to become a thing so esot'^in 
in its exaltation that only the poetically 
minded can read it. Neither the Excursion 
nor the Epipsychidionj co\A6. possibly be read 
|by the great public. the world could and 
did read Pope’s Epistles and Goldsmith’s 
.( Traveller. It may have been worth while to 
pay the price for the new greatness of poetry 
that came in with the nineteenth century ; 
but it is at any rate right to remember that 
there was a price, and that it has had to be 
\paid. It may be that some day we shall be 
able again to take pleasure in well-tiirne^ 
v erse s 'Mthout losing our appreciation of 
hi gher 

delightful” thing even when it is not great 
poetry, and we are too apt now-a-days to 
forget ;hat verse has one great inherent 
advante ge over prose, that it impresses itself 
' on the memory as no prose can. We can all 
quote scores of lines from Pope, though we 
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may not know who it is whom we are quoting. 
That is the pleasure of art. And if jthe lines, 


IS often, utter the voice of good sense in 
norals or politics, it is its l^ccidental utilit 
ilso^ ..Jpiinspn has, course, little of.l^ope'^ 


rmazihg-^xteritv ? wit andv^nhisn^ 


ha^ 


iome qualities of whichPope had nothingor not 
rery much. In his verse, as everywhere else. 


le shows a sense of the real 




juite out of the reach of a(we 


real issues of things 
veB-to-do wit/Iiying 


n his library, like Pope; what he mites may 
36 in form an imitation of Juvenal, but it is in 
isge nce a picture of lifeand often of his own l ife. 
'^How large a part of the business of poetry 
jonsists in giving new expression to the old 
nruths of experience, is known to all the great 
Doets and seen in their practice. J ohnson can 
io this with a force that refuses to be forgotten. 


^But few there are whom hours I^e these awmt, 
-"Who set unclouded in the gulK of fate .'^^*:j^ g 
From Lydia’ s monarch should the search 
descend. 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of the brave and foUies of the wise ? 
From jSIarlb’rough’s eyes; (t he streams o f 
dotage flow |/t<.v4^^^^AIuLtU, Jtsjjvn, 

And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show.” 

Such lines almost challjjige Pope on his ovm^.;. 
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ground, ('meeting his rapier- like de^rity oi 
n eatness~wrthTieaYy~5WOi'd-sLrukes~drsmcer ity 
and strength. 1 But here, as in the prose, the 
true Johnsonian excellence is best seen wher 
he is in the confessional. 

li^^oujX^no^^^se tKjHj :orpid) veins invade^ 
Nor ]\Ielancholy’s \phantoin^ aunt thv shade; 
Yet hope not life froiiigriSfot'’3aj^r free. 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jaU.” 


There, and in such lines as the stanza pn 
Levett- ^ 

“ His vk^es (jyalk’d th eir narrow roun 
itiV^^wormade a pauseonor left a void-; 

^And sure th’(EternaOIasterXoun 
The single talenP^U employ’d. 



one hears the authentic unique voice of John 
son; not that of a great poet but of a rea' 
man to whom it is always worth while tc 
listen, and not least when he puts his thoughts 
into the pointed shape of verse. 

Still, of course, prose and not verse is his 
natural medium. And here a word should 
dA said about that prose style of his whicl; 
had anli nunense vogu e) for a time and plainly 
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influenced most of the writers of his own and 
the following generation, even men so great 
as Gibbon and the young Ruskin, and women 
so brilliant as Fanny Burney. Then a re- 
action came and it was generally. derw^ced 
as pompous, empty and^^erboseX^ AffieOfie^ 
Revolution people gave up wearing wigs, and 
with the passing of wigs and bucMe-sj^pei 
there came a dislike of the dignifiede oepo^ 
ment) of the eighteenth century 
matters than costume. Now Johnson/^at* 
ever he did at other times, was commonly in- 
clined to put on his wig brfo^he^toQk up his 
pen. His^ elaborate and (^ntitnen^mhrases 
are apt to go into pairs like people in a Court 
procession, and seem at first sight to belong 
altogether to what, we should call an. ^ificial , 
as vrall aa ttia 

exact opposite of Dryden’s, of which he said 
that, having “ no prominent or discriminative 
characters,” it “ could not/^ily be imitated 
either seriously or ( ludiCTOusly.y Johnson’s 
could be, and often was, imitated in both 
spirits.. Even in his lifet^e,jjj^enit^^ 
most admired, it was already^arod^ijnGoIdAc^ 
smith was talking once of the art of wi’iting 
fables, and of the necessity, if your fable be 
about “ little fishes,” of making them talk 
like “ little fishes ” ; Johnson laughed : upon 
which Goldsmith said, “ Why, Dr. Johnson, 
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this is not so easy as yon seem to think ; for 
i£ you were to make little fishes talk, they would 
talk like whales.” That was the weak spot 
in Johnson on which the wits and critics 
seized at once i there is a good deal of mis- 
placed v magniloqufeacer.ih ~his~writings . "When 
the sage in Rasselas says, “ I have missed the 
endearing elegance of female friendship, and 
the happy commerce of domestic tenderness,” 
we now feel at once that the simple and natural 
thought gains noth^g arjdJo^smuc^byiMSj 
heavy pomp of( absfcraetelo^en ^v So*v^n 
Johnson wants to say in the eleventh Idler that 
it is wrong and absurd to let our spirits depend 
on the weather, he makes his reader laugh 
jPrjrawn, rather than listen, by the ill-timed 
Oj elabOTatio n^ot his phrases : “ to call upon the 
sun for peace and gaiety, or{ depreca te^ the 
clouds lest sorrow should overwhelm us, is the 
^pwardice of idleness, and th^i dolatry of folly i’*^ 
much must be admitted. Johnson is often 
VWgidJand pompous, often ^aUaio0 /^h an 
ial and undesired \grapdiloquenTO^''N’o 
'however, who has read liis prose works 
will pretend that this is a fair account of his 
ordinary style. You may read many Ram- 
hlers in succession and scarcely find a<- marke d 
in 5 tarLce].of it; and, as every one knows, his 
last, longest and pleasantest work, the Lives of 
the Poets, is almost free from it. All through 
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, his life one can trace a kind oinroeress as her 
gradually shakes off these unannerisms o and 
' writes as easily as he talked. They are most 
conspicuous in The Rambler and Basselas. But 
even there, through all the heaviness, born 
perhaps of the too obvious desire to instruct 
and improve, we geji^re. than occasional 
suggestions of the rrenmmn tior^ wnifeh we 
most associate with the pages of Dos well. 

“My curiosity,” said Rasselas, “does not 
very strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, 
or mounds of earth; my business is with 
man. I came hith^;no^m^^pen^ 
of temples, or trace <moaked aqueducts, nuM»/v' 
look upon the various scenes of the present * 
world. ... To judge rightly of the present 
yye must ^oppose i M:o the past ; for all judgment 
is comparative, and of the future nothing can 
be known.” 

I 

There is nothing here of the intimacy and 
charm which, as Dryden and Cowley had 
already shown, and Johnson himself was 
cccasionally to show in his last years, a plain 
prose may possess; but of the lucidity and 
force which are its most necessary charac- 
teristics never prose exhibited more. Those 
who know their Boswell will catch in the 
passage a pleasant foretaste of the outburst 
to Thrale when he wanted Johnson to contrast 
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Frencli and English scenery : “ Never heed 
sueh nonsense, Sir ; a blade of grass is always J. 
a blade of grass, whether in one country or 
another; let us,_if we do talk, talk about 
something ; men and women are my, subjects 
of inquiry ; let us see how these differ from 
those we have left behind.” 

This natural trenchancy gets freer play, of 
course, in the talk than in the writings. But 
it is in them all from the first, even in Basselas, 
even in The Ramhler. “ The same actions 
performed by different hands produce different 
effects, and, instead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frequentl)’- the per- 
formances by the man. , ,^^^^:^fits which 
are received as dfts frorn^realma^ exacted 
as debts from md^eiSc ey^nd he that in a 
high station is celebrated for superfluous 
goodness would in a meaner condition have 
barely been confessed to have done his duty.” 

It is not necessary to multiply (^citation s)*^ 
"V\Tiat is found even in The 22am&Zer, which^Fe'^ 
himself in later years found “ too wordy,” is 
found much more abrmdantly in the Dictionary 
and the Shaliespeare ; and as he grows old, 
and, Avith age and authority, increasingly 
indifferent to criticism and increasingly con- 
fident in his own judgement, there gradually 
comes an ease and familiarity which without 
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diminishing the peraect lucidity of the phrases 
adds sometimes to the old contemptuous force, 
and occasionally brings a new intimacy and 
dn.dulgence.^ The/ writing becomes gradually 
more like the talk/ Nobody in his earlier „work 
was ejnr ^ite /so u nceremoniously kic ked 
Rowiistairsa s^ilkes was in ' The False A larms 

“All wrong ought *to *'^^e'^*^tified. 

JVIr. Wilkes is deprived of a lawful seat, both 
he and his electors have reason to complain, 
but it rvill not be easily found why, among the 
inntmierable wrongs of which a great part of 
mankind are hourly complaining, the whole 
care of the publick should be tramfe^dL ta 
Ulr. Wilkes and t h?^^^Deefio!(j^^| O^MiQ^sex. 
who might all sink into non-existence without 


any other effect than that /itbere would be^ 
rQ(^ made for a n ew rabb le and a new J 
-^^efeiler of ^edition and obscenity.” 

" This is the old power ofV^ S^^TCn^ulg ed 


row with the reckless indiffereiRJfe uTa man 
vho is talking among friends, knows his 


power and enjoys using it. But the ease of 
his later manner more commonly takes the 


form of a redou^^ dircQtness in his old 
appeal to tunirc^^D e^Wience,j or that of 
these natural i ndulgences of old age, anecd ote 
and autobiography . Take, for instance, the 
&st volume of his Lives. It is not only full 
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of such admirable generalizations as that in 
T7hich he sums up the case for a literary as 
against a mathematical or scientific educa- 
tion : “ The truth is that the kno^rledge of 
external nature and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes are not the 
great or the frequent business of the hamafir- 
mind. . . . We are perp etually moralists 
we are geometricians only by cha nce ; or'‘ 
that in which he expresses his contempt 
Dryden exchanging Billingsgate^jrith ^ttle } ^ 
“ lilinds are not levelled in their ypp-^rs ) but 
when they are first levelled in their desir^ ” ; 
or the pregnant commonplace with which 
he prefaces his derision of the artificial love- 
poems which Cowley thought it necessary to 
address to an imaginary mistress : '■'‘It is 
surely not diflBcult, in the sohtude of a college 
or in the bustle of the world, to find useful 
studies and serious employment.” This is 
the Johnson his readers had known from the 
beginning. ^T^afvl^oewer are the personal 
touches t ^sprmkle^ mi over the book. Here 
he will bring in a fact about his friend, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; there he wfil give a piece 
of information derived from “ my father, aU 
old bookseller.” He who studied life and 
marmers before all things loves to record 
the personal habits of his poets and to try 
their writings rather by the tests of life than 
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of criticism. He was, p^haps, the first great 
critic to take tlie Xeepfing trities daily lile 


"out of the hands of gossips 'and I anecdotF - 
and give them their due place in 
I the study of a great mam Ail t^s neces^i^rily 
iga!ve him something of the ^cm^oquialje^e 
of the writer of recollections. Nothing could 
be simpler than his style when he tells us 
of Milton that “ when he first rose he heard 
a chapter in the Hebrew Bible and then studied 
till twelve; then took some exercise for an 
hour; then dined; then played on the organ, 
and sang, or heard another sing; then studied 
to six; then entertained his visitors till eight; 
then supped, and after a pipe of tobacco and 
a glass of water went to bed.” On which 
iQumient is characteristic and plainly 
autobiograpWcal. “So is bis life described; 
but this\ev^ tenour; appears attainable only 
in colleges^ He that lives in the world will 
■sometimes have the succession of his practice 
broken and confused. Visitors, of whom 
Milton is represented to 
numbers, wjll come and stayv unseasonam y;^ 
business, of which every man has some, must^ 
be done when others will do it.” This may 
stiU have about it something of the style of 
a school-master, but of a school-master who 
teaches the art of living, not without ha-ving 
learnt byexperiencethedifficultyofpractisingit. 
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So we may trace the gradual 
but never the entire disappearance, of the exees- 
sive d eifefEmen t j’ which is the best known 
feature of Johnson’s style. Of another feature 
often found in it by hostile critics less need 
be said because it is not really there at alb 
Johnson is frequently accused of f verD^iw7 v 
If that word means merely pomposity it has i- 
already been discussed. If it means, as it 
should mean, the use of superfluous words 
adding nothing to the sense, few authors are 
so seldom guilty of it as Johnson. There 
are many good writers, Scott, for instance, 
and the authors of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in whom a hurried reader might 
frequently omit half a phrase without de- 
priving his hearers of an ounce of meaning. 
But you cannot do that with Johnson. 
Words that add neither information nor 
argument to what has gone before are ex- 
ceptionally rare in him. Take his style at 
its worst. “ It is therefore to me a severe 
ag^^a^^Sy pT^ '^ctlami^, when it is such 


(s^l^^nitvof^ocal^pief^ Heavier writing 
there couioscOToe^w^ But every word has 
its duty to do. The supposed speaker has 
been saying that he is, like(Bancho_Pan|^ 
quite unable to suffer in silence; and he adds 
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that this makes many a misfortune harder 
for him to bear than it need be : for it may 
arise from an injury -Rrhich other people think 
too trifling to justify any open expression 
of anger, or from an accident that may seem 
to them so petty that they 'will not endure 
any serious lamentation about it. Johnson’s 
■way of sa 3 dng this is pompous and rather 
absurd ; bu t.it is not verb ose. So "when he says 
that he knows nothing of Mallet except “ what. 
is^s^j5li(^_^^he unmr^horm^i^^ua^ffy m 
^mnmonlami^ it is possible to dislike the 
phrase; it is not possible to deny that the 
words are as full of meaning as words can be. 

The fact is that Johnson’s style has t he 
ments and defects of scholarsh ip. 'He knows, 
as a scholar •will, how every word came upon 
the paper, consequently he seldom uses 
language which is either empty or inexact; 




t he scholar's prided The dignity of literature 
was constantly in his mind as he 'wi’ote ; and 
he did not always write the better for it. 
Books in his day and in his eyes were still 
bather solemn things to be kept above the 
linguistic level of conversation al Dryden and 
A.ddison had already begun' to make the 
^reat discovery that the best prose style 
fTas no conscious air of literature about it; 


out the new vdoctrinev had not reached the 
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^mass^ either of -writers or readers. And it 
never completely reached Johnson. He him- 
self once aceidentally gave one of the best 
definitions of the new style when he said of 
Shakespeare’s comic dialogue that it was 
gathered from that kind of conversation which 
is “ above^^ gro^ne^and below refinement.” 
And at the endTofhis life he even occasionally 
produced some good specimens of it. But, 
taking his work as a whole, it must be admitted 
that he could rarely bring himself to be 
“below refinement,” the refinement nc^of. 
the dra-wing-room but of the library. ^ In 
what he says he is always a man; in the -way 
he says it he is nearly always too -visibly an 
author. Those who have eyes to see and the 
-will to look never fail of finding the man; 
buy the author stares them in the face.| ^y,^ 
EGs prose works may be di-yided inro two' 
classes, those in which he is primarily a( 
moralis t, and those in which he is primarily 
a critic. Life and manners are never out o|_ 
his mind; but while they are the direct and 
avowed subject of The Rambler, The Idler and 
Basselas, they only come, as it were, in- 
directly into the Dictionary, the Shakespeare 
and the Lives of the Poets, where theC ostensible : 
business is the criticism of literature. Outside 
these categories are the politieal pamphle ts^ 
the interesting Journey to the Western Islands, 
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and a 

Vurl 


^reat; 

aack-worl 


o 


of miscellanepus literary 
and 

or they would not be 


jharacter in them, 

Johnson’s; but they call for no special dis- 
jussion. Nor do the Prayers and Meditations, 
ivhich of course he did not publish himself, 
[t is enough to say that, while fools have 
xequently ridiculed them, all who have ever 
:ealized^hat^^ere is such a thing as the 
varfare'or ^^s jlmcivdth its own weakness, 
vill find a pSgnant interest in the tragedy of 
lohnson’s inn^ life, alwa3rs returning again 
ind again to batt le in which he seemed 
:o himself to be always defeated. 

The Rambler, The Idler and Rasselas fill 
our volumes out of the twelve in the 1823 
ibrary edition of Johnson. When Johnson 
lecided to bring out a periodical naper JbCj of 
njgse, had the model of the j^l^aXw'and 
Vau^ l&e'fi^e him. But he had in him ’less of 
he graces of life than Addison and Steele, and 
i far deeper sense of the gravity of its issues ; 
vith the result that The Rambler and The 
"dler are much heavier than their predecessors, 
Lot only in style JuSt^^nsr^l^. They 
leal much morec avowedI y>TraCn instruction. 
Ls we read them we wonder, not at the slow 
ale of the original papers, but at the editions 
diich the author lived to see. We stand 
mazed to-day at thq a udacity of a journa list 
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Tiiio dares to oner, and at the patifence or ^ 
Trisdom of a public ■prbich is content twice ^ 
week to read, not exdting events or enter- < 
taining personalities, but sober essays onj 
the most ancient and apparently threadbare 
of topics. Here are Johnson’s subjects for the 
which appeared between Novem- £ 
ber 20 and December 22, 1750 shortness ^ 
of lire, the value of ^od-humour, the folly 
of _her^^who live on their expectations, 

^ peevSfeness,^ the impossibility of knowing 
mankind till one has experienced misfortune, 
the self-deceptions of conscience, the moral 
responsibilities of men of genius, the power 
of novelty, the justice of suspecting the 
suspicious, the pleasures of change and in 
particular that of winter following upon 
summer. Hone of these can be called ex- 
iting topics. Yet when there is a man of 
real power to discuss them, and men of sense 
to listen to him, they can make up a book 
which goes through many editions, is trans- 
lated into foreign languages, and is cahed by 
a great critic a hundred and fifty ycarsafter 
its appearance, a “ s plendid renosixOTv^'^ 
wisdom and truth.” lVith\&e exertion 
o^ the first word, Sir Walter Raleigh’s ^.ring 
praise may be accepted as strictly true. 
There is nothing splendid about The EnmbJer 
or The Idler. The more shining qualities 
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of literature, except occasional eloquence, are 
conspicuously wanting in jth^. . Th^e .is 
no imagination, little of .thej^ ?^cy)^ 5vjt^|a5^ 
readiness of illustration so \omi^r'esent;>Jp 
Johnson’s talk, httle power of omwlngMar- 
acter, very little humour.') He often puts his 
essay into the form of a story, but it remains 
an essay still. His strength is always in 
the reflections, never in the facts related or 
the persons described. The club of Essex 
gepj^rri^ who fancied themselves to be . 
^irizeS^h The Rambler were only an ex- 
treme instan ce of the common vanity wlii ch 
l oves to fancy itself the subject of oth er 
people’s thoughts. Johnson^^s jpoitraits have 
hot lite enough to be (c aricarure sl still less 
can posterity find in them the finer truth of 
human beings. His was a profounder mind 
Hian Addison’s ; but he could not have drawn 
^r Roge r de Coverlev .'^ He had not “run 
a^ut the world,” as he said, for nothing, and 
netaiew a great deal about men and women ; 
but he could not create. Basselas, his only 
professed story, is a total failure as a story. 

It is a series of moral essays, and whoever 
reads it must read it for the same reasons 
as he reads The Rambler. The.^mmMk 
Johnson absurdly made of RicMfdson^' 
masterpiece ) is exactly true of ynis own 
Rasselas : “ If you were to read i^for the story 
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your impatience would be soyfretted that you 
would hang yourself.” 

In all these things, as eb^where, his strength 
lies^ in ^rewdness, in a/ common sense that 
has been through th^ fire of experience, in 
a real love of wisd^ and truth. There is 
a story that Charlotte Bronte^ when a girl 
of sixteen, broke out very angrily at some one 
who said she was always talkin 
men such as Johnson and Sher 






migt 
Johnson 


she 


hadn’t a spark 


often are, but 
‘ cleverality ’ in him.” That remark gives' 
the essence of The Rambler. Whoever wants 
“ cleverality,” whoever wants what Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Chesterton supply so brilliantly and 
abundantly to the present generation, had 
best leave Johnson alone. The signal merit 
of his writings is the exact opposite of 
“ cleverality ” ; it is that he always means 
exactly what he says. He often talked for 
victory, but except, perhaps, in the political 
pamphlets he always wrote for truth. 

Books like The Rambler and Rasselas do 
not easily lend themselves to illustration; 
the effect they produce is a ^c umulativ e> 
effect. Slowly, as we read paper after paper, ' 
the mind and character of Johnson take hold 
of us; what we began with impatience or 
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perhaps "with contempt, we put down with 
respect and admiration. At the end we feel 
that we would gladly put our lives into the 
hands of this rough, wise, human, limited, 
lovable man. To get to that impression the 
books must be read; but one or two illus- 
trations may be given. There is nothing 
new to say about death, but the human 
heart will itself be dead when it is willing 
to give up saying again the old things that 
have been said on that subject from the 
beginning of the world. Who puts more of 
it into saying them than Johnson ? 

“ When a friend is carried to his grave, we 
at once find excuses for every weakness, 
*^d QTa jliatinns ^ f every fault; we recol|^t 
a thousand endearments which before^Med 
off our minds without impression, a thousand 
favours umepaid, a thousand duties unper- 
formed, and wish, vainly wish, for his return, 
not so much that we may receive, as that we 
may bestow happiness, and recompense that 
kindness which before we never understood.” 

Where in this is the pompous pedant who 
is so commonly supposed to be the writer 
of Johnson’s books ? The English language 
has not often been more beautifully handled. 

It is true that, until one looks closely, the 
last words of the first sentence appear to be 
a piece of empty verbiage; but taken as a 

^ i — 'f iC/% I I M 
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- whole the passage moves with a grave music 
fitted to its sober truth. The art in it is as 
admirable as the emotion is sincere. 

Or take a different illustration from a 
Bambler, in which he is discussing the well- 
known fact that the commonest cause of 
shyness is self-importance. 

/ “ Those who are oppressed by--theif~aWlr' 

\ reputation will perhaps no^b^'^mforted by" 
Shearing that their cafe ^are unnecessary.-' 
LBut the truth is that no man is much regarded®" 
by the rest of the world. He that consider^ 
how little he dwells upon the condition of 
others will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. While we 
see multitudes passing before us of whom, 
perhaps, not one appears to deserve our 
notice or excite our sympathy, we should 
remember ^hat we, likewise, are lost in the 
samey Inrong o that the eye which happens 
to glance upon us is turned in a moment on 
him that follows us, and that the utmost 

ar is to 
and be 

forgotten." " ^ 

All good writers write of themselves; not, 
as vain people talk, of their (triuEtrp^LS^ and 
grievances and diseases, but of what they 
have succeeded in grasping as their own out 
^f all the floating wisdom of the world .) In 
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a pa^sagelike fMs one almost hears Johnson 
reflectu^^loM as he walks back in his old 
age to his lonely rooms after an evening at 
“ The Club ” or the Mitre. It is the graver 
side of what he once said humorously to 
B^^ell^|l I may leave this town and go to 
^rana Cano without being missed here or 
observed there.” But the autobiographical 


hote is sometimes even plainer. Of whom 
could he be thinking so much as of himself 
when he wrote the 101st Rambler ? 

“ Perhaps no kind of superiority is more 
flattering or alluring than that which is 
conferred by^the powers of conver^ati^^ 
bj^ex^^m^^^eous^prightliness of^mS^^ 
ff-^^ss ’^^'ISngSag e^ apd_ ^er^l/t^ .,pf pi 
sentiment. In other ex^ions of geniu s. ' < 
the greater part of the praise is unknown 
and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, spreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but r^cdy^ 
little pleasure or advantage from theld im^On > 
of his name, and only obtains a I^dcif n^ondn^l 
sov^eignW (^jg^rerions which pay^iojribiite. 
TneC cofloqmal always his ownlra^iance^ 

reflected on himself, and enjoys alTthe 
pleasure which he bestows ; he finds his power 
confessed by every one that approaches liim, 
sees ^iendship kindling/- with rapture,; and 
attention (s-weffigg^nt^ praise." ' 

In that snrewdobservation lies the secret 
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and -wealmess ■?vHch might be antimpated by 
any intelligent person wbo bad read Boswell 
and tbe BamUers. It abounds wf manbnessj 
courage, and modesty : it never for an instant 
forgets that literature exists for/ tbe sak e of 
life and not life for tbe saV ^f-lit era fa n^.: it. 
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of poetry be bad no cont 


be bas disposed of Lye 

Idas by exhibiting its 


y ” in the eyes of a 



easy and as iutiLe .a 

s bis^ refutation ^.of 


Jjby stnlSig his'^foot 

upon tbe groimd. Tb 

e truth is of. .course 

tbat in each case he isi 

j^^ringJftie airi^^Tbe 

stamp upon tbe grouni 

J would have been a 

triumphant answer to s 

i fool who should say 

tbat the senses cannot f 

eel : it does not touch 
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Berkeley who says they cannot know. So 
the attack on Lyddas might be fatal to a 
judge w'ho put his judgement into the form of 
a pastoral ; as the criticism of a poet it is in 
the main simply irrelevant. It is evident 
that what Johnson admires in ]\Iilton is the 
power of his mind and the elevation of his 
character, not at aU his purely poetic gifts. 
He never betrays the slightest suspicion that 
in speaking of lEIton he is speaking of one of 
the very greatest artists the world has ever 
known. He thought blank verse was verse 
only to the eye, and found the “ numbers ” 
ot Lyddas “ unpte^-^^dM.i^bdiew 
that anybody read Paraatse lor measure, 
and said so wi^^h^ usjid honesty. He saw 
nothing in'uS'am^o^^^omsfe^ut the weakness 
of the plot ; of tbe heigEts and depths of its 
poetrj’^ he perceived nothing. He preferred 
the comedies to' the tragedies of Shakespeare : 
felt the poet in him much less than the omni- 
scient observer of universal life : and indeed, 
if we may judge by what he says in the preface 
to the Dictionary, hardly thought of him as a 
master of poetic language at all. He had 
evidently no appreciation of the Greek drama- 
tists. The thing that moves him in poetry 
is eloquence of expression and energy of 
thought : both good things but things that 
can exist outside poetry. The arguments 
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in ■which he states his objections to devotional r 
poetry in the life of Wdller show that he 
regarded poetry as an artful intellectua l 
embroider 5 :i.not as the only fit utterance of 




an lexalte^moM , ^ ^ 

To^'slui’Era conception we can never return 
after aU that has been done for us by Words- 
worth and Coleridge and Matthew Arnold, tw' 
say nothing of some li'vdng OTtics like_^. ° 
Yeats. No one wHo~cares^ at aU for poetry 
now could think of regretting an un’wxitten 
epic in the language Johnson uses about i 
Drj’^den’s : “it would doubtless have im- 
proved our numbers and enlarged our 
language ; and might perhaps have con- 


tributed by pleasing instruction to rectify^ 

Tt 


our opinions and purify ourj^manners;/’ 
is not that such criticism is false but that 
it is beside the mark. An epic poem may 


do all these thinK. as Astatesmanmay pl^ 


golf or act as (chufcnwardeB ^ouPwnc 

T "■ I A !_"■ Y T -1 1 


dies it is not his golf or Uis churchwardenship 


that we feel the loss of. Put this remark of 


'CO 


Johnson’s by the side of such sayings as have 
now become the commonplaces of criticism, s 
We need not go out to look for them. They 
are everywhere, in the mouths of all who 
speak of poetry. One opens Keats’ letters at 
random and finds him saying, “ Poetry should 
be great and Q mobtrusive,; a thing that enters 
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into one’s soul.” One takes up the work of a 


liTingyritic.^ ^'Ir, Eccles.j and one finds him say- 
ing, in\^ book on French poetrj*, that when 
we go to the very root of poetry ; ^ one of tfe 
things we discern is, the 


mvstical CQllabora- 


tion of a^onsecrated^ element of to rm m the 
tTaTaS7 gf’^ffie~s pinE” ICanguage^o?” this sort 
oit the ordinary language of 
ake and Wordsworth did not 


now 

criticism. 


conquer the kingdom of criticism in a moment 
or a year : but when at last they did its whole 
tone and attitude necessarily changed. Where 
Johnson, even while praising jMUton’s “ skill 
in harmony” as “not less than his learning,” 
discusses it merely as “ skill,” as a sort 
artisanship.i and misses all its SufetJef^^d 
rarer mysteries;) we see m it an inspiration 
as much an^ l^^^^l^^raised^i^w^ 
to a hi P-herf denomination,^ a power of spint — 


“l,pe^'^Sings)with(ihbreathed_sense;able to 






nerce. , 




It is the measure of the distance we have 
travelled away from Johnson that even plain 
people to-daj’, if they care for poetrj' at all, 
find much more in it than a piece o f (gunni ng 
craftsmanship.^ It is always that no doubt r 
but ^i‘ ~Ti s - t o-day it is also something far 
higher ; a symbol of ete rnity. And more 
than a svc^bolTd sacrament \ for it not only 
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suggests but reveals : it is the truth vrhich 
it signifies; itself a part, as all those who 
have ever profoundly felt its influence are 
assured, of the eternal order of things to 
which it points. 

Plainly, then, some of the things which 
now seem to us to be of the very innermost 
essence of poetry are not things which can 
be weighed in any scales known to Johnson. 
Yet in spite of his limitations he is certainly 
one of the masters of English criticism. The 
great critic may be said to be one who leaves 
the subject-matter of his criticism more 
respected and better understood than he found 
it. Johnson’s principal subjects were the 
English language, the plays of Shakespeare, 
and the poets from Cowley to his own day. 
There can be no question of the services he 
rendered to the. English language. His 
Dictionary, as was ine^^e^ ha^l^nj;^ 
faults, especially of ( etymology ^ _ _b ut itsj 
publication marks an( epoch ^^STthe history of 
Enghsh. It was a Mod oi challenge to the 
world. Other nations had till then inclined 
to look upon our language and literature as 
barbarous : and we had not been very sure 
ourselves that we had any right to a place on 
the^ Pagi assii^ nf tbp nations. Great men 
in Ital^ and France had thought those 
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languages worth the labours of a lifetime. 
In England before Johnson’s Dictionary, 
nothing had been done to claim for English 
an equal place with Italian or French in the 
future of the litemture and, civilization of the n 
world. What ^co^^i^yi^to’mg^ a^ 
taken generations to do for foreign countries 


had now been done for England in a few years 
by the industry, and abilities of a single 
scholar. Englishmen who took a pride in 
their language might now do so with under- 
standing : foreigners who wished to learn 
English could now learn in the method and 
spirit of a scholar, no longer merely as travel- 
lers or tradesmen. The two folio, volumes of 
the Dictionary were the visible evidence that 
English had taken its place in the lite £a(ry |^ 
gi^^of Europe. They we re the fit(pre - 
cursors ^f the triumphant progress sooirto“be 
made [b^^Btir^e and Scott, and Bjo^on. The 
other great service which Johnson rendered to 
our language by his Dictionary and its Preface 
could only have been rendered by a man so 
superior to the narrowness of scholarship as 
Johnson. No doubt as a single individual 
in a private position he was not exposed to 
such temptations . to la w-giving, arrogance as 
the Frenc h Academicia ns. But nevertheless 
it"1s ti^his credit tnat he frankly recognized 
that language is a living thing, and that 
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life means growth and growth change. So 
far as it lay in the power of the French critics 
the new dignity that came to their language 


in the seventeenth century was made to 
involve a pedantic and'^SSS^ iinmoSm^ 
^The m^ningPChe spelling, the arrangement. 


of words was to be regulated byQmmutabl^ 
jaw, and all who disobeyed wbre to Be 


punished as lawless and insolent rebels. 
Johnson knew better. Both his melanchol}’ 


and his common sense taught him that “ lan- 
guage is the work of man, of a being from 


whom permanence and stability cannot be 
derived.” He knew that words coming from 
hvunan mouths must follow t he(law of life ji 
“ when they are not gaining strength they are 
losing it.” Bus business was not the vain 


folly of trying to bind the future in fetters : 


it was to record the present use and past 
history of words as accurately as he could 
ascertain them, and, by showing Englishmen 
what their heritage was and whence they had 
received it, to make them proud of its past 
and jealous of its future. Th^pgdant.wisJ^ 
to apply a code of^ediap rigi3i^u3'*correct 
the barbarous freedom of aMan^age to which 
scholarship has never applieoit^lf. Johnson 
gave citizens 

of a (c onstitution^^**^tat dfinD^.^^owevex 
venerable the laws and however little^to. be 
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changed without gra^ jeason, he knew that, 
if the literary poli^yOT England lived and 
grew, new needs would arise, old customs 
become obsolete, and the laws of language, 
like all others, would have to be changed to 
meet the new conditions. But t^.tusen^ 
business at that moment was to comiy the w 
floating and uncertain rules which a student 
of English found it difficult to collect and 
impossible to reconcile. Johnson might often 
be wrong : but after him there was at least 
an authority to appeal to : and that, as he 
himself felt, was a great step forward ; for it 
is of more importance that the law should be 
known than that it should be right. 

To have done all this, and to have explained 
what was done and what was attempted in 
language of such manliness, modesty and 
eloquence as that of the great Preface, is to 
have rendered one of the gi-eatest services 
that can be rendered to the literature of a 
nation. “ The chief glory of every people,” 
says Johnson, “ arises from its authors.” 
That w'ould be a bold thing to say to-day and 
was a bolder then, especially in so prosaic a 
place as the preface to a dictionary. But 
the world sees its truth more and more. And 
it is less out of place in a dictionary than • 
appears at first sight. For that glory is not 
easily gained or recognized till both authors 
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and people realize that their language is the 
peer of the greatest in the world, a fit vehicle 
for the highest thoughts that can enter the 
mind of man. And towards that result in 
England only a few works of genius have 
contributed more than Johnson’s Dictionary. 

After the language itself comes the most 
priceless of its monuments. The services 
Johnson rendered to Shakespeare are only 
second to those he rendered to the language 
in which Shakespeare wrote. The Preface 
to his edition of Shakespeare is certainly the 
most masterly piece of his literary criticism ; 
and it may still he doubted, after all that has 
been written about Shakespeare in the centiiry 
and a half that separate it from our own day, 
whether the world can yet show any sixty 
pages about Shakespeare exhibiting so much 
truth and wisdom as these. All Johnson’s 
gifts ane^en^^^ best in it : the lucidity, 
the \ ymleGi^gV^'^e individuality of t ds 
style : the unique power of first placing himself 
oh^e level of the plain man and. then lifting 
the plain man to his ; ( t he reao^fuiEe^n^^an ^ ) 
on life and reason, not learning or ingenuity, 
as the standard by which books are to be 
judged. No one ever was so free as Johnson 
from that pest_^f Jiterature which a fine 
French cnR^T^one^jif , the. J subtlest of' his 
couhtr^em called “ ring4nieux sans bon.. 
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sens ” ; , and he never showed himself so frei^ 
of it as in his Shakespeare. The master of 
life who “ whether life or nature be his subject, 
shows plainly that he has seen with his own 
eyes,” inspired the great critic with more 
even than Hs~usttal-'measure of sanity : and 
perhaps tEe~TCry'Best“tEihgs in the Preface 
ant^hepo^s are^efi^uent;_gunmonings 
of mgemou^ opmstni^ ^ot^nb^of a roerci- 
less^ 



again the famous passage m the preface where 
he dismisses the claim of the rmities ofnla^ 
and time to be necessary to the propergnus^U 
of drama. Neyer.did critic show himself freer 
of the easy slavery to traditional rules wnich 
a^cts or consbl'es sluggish nnnds. In’ John- 
son's pages at any rate, tnere is always an 
appeal open,” as he says, “ from criticism to 
nature,” And tho^Wy^r^jud^ 
except those of the Ahti-Galhcanj must have 
carried him to the side of the unities, he go^ 
strarg5t~tb ' the trutH~of experience, obtains 
t hefe^Tdecisive answer, and records it in a few 
pages of masterly reasoning. The first breath 
of the factsTaFTffio^ to every one who has 
visited a theatre, is brought to demolish the 
airy castles of pedantry : and it is shown that 
unity is required not for the sake of deceiving 
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\ the spectators, which is impossible, but for 
' the sake of bringingmckr into/^haos, art into 
1 nature, and theLimm^StyoOife within limits 
that can bq ^ompa^d /the powers of the 
“ ' ’ ition, which 


• the 


- _ mtal 

.1 

re apparently 


^^mities of time and <pi^e y v 
meant to deceive it, are f ^mpty imposturesj 
For “ the truth is that the" spectators are 
always in their senses, and know, from the 
first act to the last, that the stage is only a 
stage and the players only players ” ; “ the 
delight proceeds from our consciousness ol 
fiction : if we thought murders and treasons 
real they would please no more.” 

But this is simply one specially famous 
passage in an essay which is full of mattei 
from the first page to the last. It says little, 
of course, of the sublime poetry of Shake- 
speare, and it cannot anticipate that criticism 
j of the imagination which Goethe and Cole- 
, ridge have taught us to expect from every 
' writer about Shakespeare. The day for that 
was not yet ; and as Johnson, himself amon| 
the first to suggest the historical and co m. 
I parative point^ of view in criticism, says ir 


tiis very preface, “ every man’s performances, 
to be rightly estirdated, must be compared 


\rith the state of the age in which he live d 
and^itE~Ers own particidar opportunities.’' 


A i-o 
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He had a different task, and he performed 
it so admirably that what he says can never 
be out of date. It had not then become 
superfluous to insist on the greatness of 
Shakespeare : if it has since become so no 
small share of that result may be ascribed 
to Johnson. We forget that, because, as he 
said of Dryden, it is the fate of a critic wh o 
convinces to be lost in the pre valence ofUs 
own discovery. Never certainly has the 
-central praise of S^kesp^ar^as the master 
of truth andCuMvars^ty,^ been better set 
forth than by 'Johnsonr Our ears are de- 
lighted, our powers of admiration quickened, 
our reasons cojij^ced, as we read the suc- 
cession of [ luminous ;and eloquent paragraphs 
in which he tries Shakespeare by the tests 
of time, of nature, of universality, and finds 


him supreme in all. Nor did Johnson ever 
I write anything richer in characteristic and 


memorable sentences, fit to Le quoted and 


thought over by themselves. “ Nothing can 
please many and please long but just represen- 
tations of general nature.” “ Shakespeare 
always makes nature predominant over 


accident. . . . His story requires Romans but 
he thinks only on men ” : ‘j there is a kind of 


f remoteness 


3 I ne^sary lor the 


^';^mprehension^of any great work ” ; “ nature 
(i. e. gemus, what a man inherits at birth) 


gives no man knowledge ” ; “ upon the whole 
all pleasure consists in variety ” ; “ love has 
no great influence upon the sum of life.” It 
is startling to find Johnson anticipating Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and more startling still to be 
told in a study of the author of Romeo and 
Juliet that love “ ha^ little operation; in the 
drama of a poet who caught his ideas from 
the hving world.” But when wc put our-> 
selves in Johnson’s position and compare 
Shakespeare with the reigning dramatiste of 
France and England, we shall see that it is 
in fact not the least striking thing about 
Shakespeare that he has so many plays in 
which the love interest scarcely appears. ^ ^ 

The service Johnson rendered to the study 
of Shakespeare is, however, by no means 
confined to these general considerations. No 
man did more, perhaps, t o call criticism ba ck 
f gom paths that led to nowhere, or to suggest 
directions in whic h discoveries might be ma de.^ 
The most marked contrast between him and 
earlier critics is his caution^cm^ltering 
r eceived tex t,? H ^first stemM^^he^^e^ 
rash emendation, an^the ebb which begam 
withTumThfes continued ever since. The case 
for moderation in this respect has never been 
better stated than in his words : “ It has 
been my/ settled principle that the reading of 

I . 
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the ancient book s is p rohahlyLtrue, and there- 


jor 


for the^sake of 
. _iere improvement of, 
much cremt is notaub 


the sense. 

to thet fetei£ * 3 v"noi' any to the judgment . 

i_T- _ J5 \ #1 7_ _ r f ,1 .V\4,); 


the first publishers, yet the y ivho had thekcop y^Avj 
before their eves were more likely to rea u it^ 
right than we -n-ho read it only by imag ina- 
tion.’’ And in several other rnatters he in 
passing dropped a seed which has ripened in 
other minds to the great increase of our 
knowledge. “ Shakespeare,” he saj's, “ has 
more allusions than other poets to the tra- 
ditions and superstition of the yul^r,y5vhich 
must therefore be traced before he can be 
understood.” Few critical seeds have had a 
larger growth than this : and the same may 
be said of the pregnant hint about the frequent 
necessity of looking for Shakespeare’s meaning 
“ among the sports of the field.” He neither 
^ overestimated tb^ importance nor under- 
' estimated the difficulties of the critic of 
Shakespeare. With his usual sense of the 
true scale of things he treats the quarrels of 
commentators with contempt : “ it isjjn^asy 
to ^scovgr^om what cause the ammOT^" of 
J a jjscnonaa t/can naturally ^proceed. The 
^^^bfecH‘~Eo'^e~Riscnrs’sed by him 'are of very 
small importance : they involve neither 
p roperty nor lin ^y^” ; and in another place 
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, he characteristically bids his( angcyc^leagu es> 
'ito join Tvith him in remembering amidst their 

i-T- _ tt . 


/triumphs over the 
of 4ead jivals ,thaj: 


nonsensical ” opinions 
like'wise are men 


oi nead, ^vals xna.t. iiKe'wise are men : 
\ihm^cteBemur observed to 

I Burrot, we shall soon be among the dead our- 
I selves.” He knows too that “ notes are 
necessary evils ” and advises the young reader 
to begin by ignoring them and letting Shake- 
speare _ have his way alone. But at the same 



- ... A 

editor ” ; and after giving an admirable 
summary of what that dull duty is, declares 
that o^e.part of it alone, the business of 
ccmje^^t ra^ criticism, “demands more than 
^ humai^^^ossesses.” Yet it is that part of 
his functions, the part which appeals most 
to vanity^hat ,he exercised with th e f mos t 
s paring ca ^on/^ He saw that it was not in 
emendationy bur in interpretation; that the 
critic could now ~be most useful. For this 
last task the sanity of his mind, though some- 
times leaning too much to prose, gave him 
peculiar qualificatmns. ^No pne^can have 
used any of theL Vamrumoh^esWar^^i w^- 
out being struck again and again by the 
masterly way in which Johnson penetrates 
through (t he thiqket of obscuri ties raised b v 
Shakespeare’s -_ihvoIved language ) and his 

i » » - j ^ 
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critics’if^fe^iijex^^iam^ns, and brings back 
for us in plain words the undoubted meaning 
of many a^fficult passage. - He is a mast er 
of thar^jarej^^ff^jrtf^^piu^?^ paraphrase of 


poetry. The perfect lueidity of his notes 
makes them always a pleasure to read : arid 


wri ters of notes are not usually masters of 
lan guage. Take such a note as that on the 
wordsof L aerte s about Ophelia’s madness — 

• onrl xrliArA 


“Nature is fine in love : and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 


Johnson interprets : “ love is the passion by 


which nature is most exalted and/ ref 


and as substances, refined and (jsuDriJfeg ,) 
easily obey any impulse, or follow any attrac- 
tion, some_jpart of nature, so purified and 
refined, flies ofi'after'the attracting object, 
Vafter the thing it loves ; — ^ 

As into air the purer spi^i^^^ w, 

And separate from theirikm3ff|2^^;below, i 


So flew her soul.’ 


tU^ 

Nor can a mistake or two in details Cjd^jgcjJ 


from the value of the splendid paraphrase of 
“ To be or not to be,” or the admirable note 
on the character of Polonius. Shakespeare 
has had subtler and more poetical critics than 
Johnson : but no one has equalled the insight. 
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sobriety , lucidity and finali ty -wliich. Johnson 
shows in his own field. 

The Lives 0/ the Poets is Johnson’s last, 
longest, and most popular work. More than 
any other of his works it was written to please 
himself : he did so much more than he was 
paid to do that he almost tr^^e^Ss%wn 
doctrine that no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money. Instead of being 
written, hke most of his earlier books, in 
poverty, i£ not in obscurity, the Lives were 
written at his ease, with his pension in his 
pocket, with the booksellers at his feet, with 
the consciousness of an expectant and admiring 
public outside. The obstructions to his work 
were no longer those of poverty but of pros- 
perity. He once had to write because if he 
did not he would starve : now he might sleep 
or talk all day with the certainty of sitting 
down to more meals than he wanted. In 
early life he had no temptation to quit his 
home, for he could not afford travel or amuse- 
ment : now he could go to the Hebrides and 
talk of going further, without takiag much 
thought of the expense. He once worked to 
make his name known : now his reputation 
was established and his name better known 
than he always foimd convenient. The result 
is that the Lives are easily written, full of 
anecdote and incident and manners, full of 
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easily traceable allusions to himself and his 
. own experiences, full of the magisterial 
decisions of a man whose judgments are no 
longer questioned, full, even more than usual, 
of frank confessions, open disregard of estg,b- . 
lished opinion, the pleasant refusals of af mm n^ 
old man to reconsider his prejudices or take 
any more trouble about his work than he 
happens to choose. All this increases the 
readableness of the book. But it does not 
all increase its importance, and the fact is that 
not even the greatest of the Lives is as fine a 
piece of work as the Preface to the Shakespeare. 
Moreover, the work as a whole suffers from a 
disadvantage from which the Shakespeare is 
conspicuously exempt. It deals very largely 
with matters in which scarcely any one now 
takes any interest. In its three volumes 
Johnson gives us biographical and critical 
studies of fifty-two poets. Of these only six — 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Collins and 
Gray — ^would now be considered of fii-st-rate 
poetic importance. Of the rest it is difficult 
to make certain of a dozen whose place in the 
second class would be unquestioned. The 
thirty or more that remain are mostly poets 
of whom the ordinary reader of to-day has 
never read, and if he is wise will never read, 
a single fine. Great part of the book therefore 
is criticism not only upon the unimportant but 
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upon what, so far as we are now concerned, 
may be called the non-existent. And even in 
Johnson’s hands that cannot but mean barren 
writing andlemptj) reading. 

Yet the Lives of the Poets is not only the 
most popular book of its kind in the language ; 
it is also a book of real and permanent value. 
No short Lives have ever equalled them. The 
most insignificant of the poets acquires ap 
momentary interest as he passes through 
Johnson’s hands. The art of biography is 
that of giving life to th e dead ; and that can - 
onl y be done by theVlivin g.^ JSio one was eygj>^ 
more alive than Johnsom He says himsdf^ 
that he wrote his Lives unwillingly but with v 
vigour and haste. The haste is apparent in 
a few places ; the vigour everywhere. He had 
more pleasure in the biographical part of his 
work than in the critical, and consequently did 
it betteffj,^^^ffis strong love of hfe in all its 
( manifeslatim s^prevented his ever treating an 
author merely as an author. He always goes 
straight to the man. And he knows that the 
individuality which makes the life of portraits 
is a matter of detail. Consequently he takes 
pains to record every detail that he can collect 
about his poets. The clothes of Milton, the 
chair Dryden occupied and its situation in 
summer and in winter. Pope’s silver s g.ucepan 
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and po ttecjL lampreys, ^the reason why Addison 
sometimes a^ntedliimselE from Button’s, the 
remark which Swift made to Lord Orrery 
about a servant’s faults in waiting at table 
and which Lord Orrery himself related to 
Johnson, these things and a hundred like them 
make Johnson’s little biographies among the 
most vivid in the world. When once we have 


read t hem the poets t hqw de ^ibe a re fOT ever 
emotra^s 


delivered from the ^^tehess/of mere fame. 
Johnson hss gone very close^o them and he 


ong the smaller experiences of life, 
erh jnav indeed seem to. us not to be 


has taken us with him. And to have got close 
to men like Dryden, Pope, Swift and Addison 

V^Two 

poets at all; 
suci 

/ 


h /nay indeed^eem 
, and the oth^^wo,'j^ssessing in 

of a great 
Teatest and 



most 


ien the whole 


the 

the. 


four undoubtedly were, among the greatest 
and most representative in,, the England of 
tury between the (deathrof Milton and 
iifm of Wordswor th. 

And Johnson belonged whole-heartedly to 
that century, lived in it, knew it more in- 
timately perhaps than any man, believed in 
it and loved it without ^er the shadow of a 
^fear tha^^iere^^naight berevollu%fjhary^ur - 
r [prise^m store fo r th eCconipIacent self-assuran ce^ 

re, society and 

.z 


j of its attitude towards literatarc; 
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life. These were plainly unusual c(ualifications 
for interpreting its great men to us. And when \ 
to these qualifications is added, as it was in 
Johnson’s case, a jaind_q^great power, and 
great pleasure in using its powef,~aSd~ar"gift 
of expression which has seldom been surpassed, 
it is evident that a book like the Lives is certain 
to be, what it is, one of. the great monume^^s~ 
^ and (1aimmarksj olouruter3^u^^~ No^lite^^ 
excursionist ^ who has travelled to look at/ittj 


ever re 




rettedTIs journey^ ^F6r~tKere~is 
in it the inind^^wKol&i^e Tfv^ not fossilize d 
pr^ inummmfedi as in om^r hands it mIgEt~so 
'^s^,Jiav:e_become by now,)as“fhe mihd of 
any age must soon become "when it is left 
entirely to itself. Johnson did not leave it 
entirely to itself. It is true that in all matters 
of political or literary controversy his mind was 
narrowly imprisoned in the opinions of his own 
or his father’s age : and that is what makes 
him such an admirable witness to them ; but 
here as elsewhere the life-giving quality in him 
lies in his hold on the universal human things 
which are affected by no controversies and 
belong to all the ages. None of his books 
exhibit mom ok what he himseK calls “the 
two most <^nga^ng; powers of an author.” 
In it “ new things are made familiar and 
familiar things are made new.” The famous 
criticism of the \ me^p hysLcal_p.qgts>^’ is so 
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/■written thi 
the ^hrice-to 


pjain fcels at home in it : 
mle^f me hves of Pope and 
Addison is so retold that every one thinks he 
reads it for the first time. The man ■who had 
his earlier works sometimes seemed the 


m 


most general and abstract even of eighteenth- 
century ■writers, Jb e qo;pes ^re, 1^ force of his 
interest^ im they.priniary tm^s ot^mmam^ y) 
almost a ^pioi 
Itie^ 


of ^xternali- 


'of'detailsr^^anHcipator bf his 
own~Bosweir.~ ' ” 

tEe~critical discussions he gave less space 
than to the fives, and no one ■wfil pretend to 
■wish he had done the opposite ^^^^yi^sipn has 
aheady Jseen- made _to__his Uimitations^ y a 
critic -o£- poetrv . He was blind to the"lnost 
poetic qualities of the greatest men : the 
ji urest poe tr^'^, the poetry that has r efine d j.way 
^nfi^ut theT^Elolut'ely ^indispensable minimum 
‘Pro^^afioy,;/often escap’d ium'altogetlier. 


sometimes sim 

, V. — - j- , 

Omne tgnoium pro tnjucundo. j 


e lountl people 
enthusiastic admirers of Milton’s Lycidas or 
Gray’s Odes, was angry at others enjoying 
what he found no pleasure in, and vented 
his temper on Gray and Milton. Though 
Collins was his friend he makes no mention of 
the Ode to Evening. In these casea anfi^me 
others the critic is mucKv les^^sCTupuIbusiyim r J 
than the biographer, to tell the truth, nearly 
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always is. There is perhaps ai .jmaB^us)fc oii^ 
here and there in the lives of jVliltonrSwjft and 


Gray ; but little as he liked any of them, how 
fairly in each case the good points of the man 
are brought out, and how they are left a^ 
the end quite o verbalancingyt he rest jin ' miF 
memories ! But in the case of their works it 


is different. He has little to say about G ray’s 
Blegy, which he admired, and much about his 






Yet, in spite of some incapacity and some 
unfairness, Johnson’s criticism of poetry is 
still a thing to be read with interest, profit 
and admiration. After ail poetry is an art 
as well as an inspiration : it may almost b^ 
said to be a business as well as a pleaslire. 
There is still, when all has been said, that| 
indispensable alloy pf^mros^inhs^cbmposition^ 
without which it| cnimfeles inEomagmentsj or 
evaporates into mere^mist. The criti^l^ 
. questions . -yvhich Hof^e and E^lea^ah^ 
<Pope^\^3i^u^ do not include the highest ; 
but they include much that no poet can put 


aside as beneath him. In this fiel d Johnson 
ranks among the masters o|^ jriticism. His 
mind did not travel outside /its l^its, but to 
the work to be done within them it brought, 
knowledge, reflection, vigour and acuteness. 
His reading had shown him how the writing 
of verses, the construction of sentences, the 

H / 
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effective use of 'svords, had advanced from the 
f uncSotnne^^an^/extravagance of t he Eliza- 
oethans and Ja^beans to the amazing brevity, 
fimsh a nd aexte nty of Pope. 7 ~lt~is~gooii~ for 
US' to seeTirtoo with his e^s. We are apt to 
see oiih’- iie beauty and truth, that ^n'ere lost 
in the (process, mS^iain^Taockwork 

that follovred upon its completion. These he 
could not see : but U'e are in no danger of 
forgetting them, while we are in. danger of 
forgetting that Pope’s achievement gave us 
the most quotable verse that ever was written, 
and that his brilliancy and wit quickened the 
powers of expression of a whole nation. To 
understand this is well worth while : and 
Johnson helps us to understand it. Nor will 
thej^d^f his thinking that Pope improved 
upon 'Wixner an d ’ms ‘cran^a’c ion is a 

model o f melo dy, do us any harm : for we 
^e not nkely to follow him in either opinion. 
^ As literary criticism the greatest of the 
JLives are those of Cowley, Dryden and Pope. 
%ut Johnson is not to be altogether despised 
even where he is nlainly ipadequa^. Some of 
his(,s^ict5^s^^pun^E^ po^'^^mr^e did not 
understand are sound enough in themselves : 
there is httle to say against them except that 
they stand alone. The defect in his criticism 
of Lycidas is not that he attacks the mj’tho- 
logical confusion of the poem — ^which is in fact 
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its weakness, not its strengtlLi but t^t he gives 
no hint of sensibilityv to iK^ijnSng^SI^CT ^ 
phr^e) of melody, of association, of passionate 
feeling, not perhaps for its nominal subject, 
but fo r the brie f life of h^Tnan friendship, fo r 
the mingled tragedy of love and fame a nd 
deatEi] So again with Co llins and Gray. 
Johnson is perfectly right in saying that 
Collins is too harsh and obscure, too apt to 
lo^ his .way in quest of mistaken beauties ” ; 
yTT nere ne is m not saying tnat be 

produced one)^ mos£^erfect Odesrin our 
own or any otEer language. And’ even in 
Graj^’s case, where he is at his worst, there are 
things which an intelligent lover of Gray is the 
better for readit^. There had been..^. gopd 
deal oi wninbeUigent and too promiscuo^ 
admiration of Gray’s Odes in Johnson’s" Hay : 
and he performed a service, which is still a 
service, by pointing out that there is in some 
of their phrases a certain element of affectation 
and artificiality. It is true, and still necessary 
to be said, that Gray’s “ art and stn^gle are 
too visible, and that thereis in his Odes too 
little appearance off ease j and' The 
object of criticism is the whole of truth : and 
to see only the imaginative power, the metrical 
learning and skill, the gift of language, the 
gift of emotion, in Gray, is not to see the whole. 
It is more important to see these things than 
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to see what Johnson saw; but iiya complete 
criticism of Gray room must be mund for an 
allusion to that element in h/m of which 
Johnson says, with some truih as well as 
malice : “ he has a kind of>stmtting.^dignit y 
■^nd is tall by walking on tiptoe .” In these 
matters we may listen with advantage to 
Johnson’s instinct for reality; as we also may 
to his knowledge of the art of letters, when he 
points out quite truly that Samson Agonistes 
has no plot, and when he puts his finger at 
once on that central defect of Paradise Lost 
that “ it comprises neither human actions nor 
human manners.” That is too broadly stated 
no doubt : but it is true that the subject of 
poetry is the free play of human life, and that, 
from supernatiiral interference and from the 
peculiar position of Adam and Eve, there is far 
too little of this in Paradise Lost. Nor was it 


likely that a man of Johnson’s learning and 
power of mind would confine himseK in a book 
of this kind to the mere praise and blame of a 
succession of writers. That is his principal 


business : but of course he.^ inst antly over- 
flows into general topics (bearing upon/litera- 
ture or poetry as a whole. In these everybody 


who cares to think about the art of writing 


or analyse the pleasures of reading will find 
his account ; they come in everywhere, of 
course. Now he makes some shrewd remarks. 
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not so much needed by the poets of his day 
as by the novelists of our own, about the danger 
of detailed enumeration- by which description 
• so often loses all its power : for “ of the greatest 
things the parts are little.” Now he is 
incidentally la 3 dng down the true ideal of the 
translator : to “ exhibit his author’s thoughts 
in such aldre^s^or^jcu(^f^!^fe"^Tlffi5?^ould 
have given them, haa his language been 
English.” Now he is discoursing at length 
on what it was Wordsworth’s misfortune never 
fully to understand, the immense power of 
association upon words, so that the greatest 
thoughts and noblest emotions fail of their 
effect if expressed in words ordinarily connected 
with trivial, \^y ulga^ or ign^hi^^ctions, and 
therefore necessarily arousing in the reader a 
state of mind unfit for the reception of great- 
ness. Or again he will speak of the value of 
surprise in literature; “the pleasures of the 
mind imply somethii^, sudden ,and unex- 
pected.” Or he wilh emar g^a^*^ the Life of 
Addison, upon the definition of a simile, the 
use of similes in poetry, and the distinction 
between them and what he calls “ exemplifi- 
cations ” ; or, as in that of Pope, upon the 
subject of representative metres and onoma - ' 
topoeic words. No one will pretend that all | 
he says in these general excisions is final : ‘ 
blit it is always the work of/a man who had ' 
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read a great deal and had applied a very 
vigorous mind to what he had read. For all 
these reasons the Lives of the Poets will always 
be eagerly read by those who wish to under- 
stand a great man and a great period of Eng- 
lish literature. But they will be read still 
more for their pleasantness, humanity and 
wisdom. ^ 


CHAl^TER VI 

THJE FRIENDS OF JOHNSON 

Johnson thought human life in general, 
and his own in' particular, an unhappy busi- 
ness. Boswell once ur ged, m reply to his 

the / s uppo sition of happiness ; houses are 
built, gardens laid out, places of amusement 
erected and .filled with company, and these 
things would not be done if people did not 
expeet to enjoy themselves. As so often 
happens in these arguments Boswell appears 
to us to be substantially right. But the 
only reply he drew from Johnson was, “ Alas, 
Sir, these are all only struggles for happiness.” 
And he wer^ on torivA a curious illustration 
/ of his ^roOTeg con^^ n ) t hat every ma n 
laie;^hims^lf.^to_^ unhappy if he stopped to 




/OF^JQHN^ON ''2^1 

.entered > 


. sensariDii xorni y mina^isucn as i never expen- 
■^ncedanywEefe^lse. But, a,s" Xerxe s "wep t ^ 
li^^en lie viewed" his Inin^ army, and con- 
sidered that not one of that great multitude 
would be ahve a hundred years afterwards, 
so it went to my heart to consider that there 
was not one in all that brUliant circle, tha t 
was not afraid to go home and think : but 
that tEe~tEoughts of 'eaclTlndi^'duar'there, 
would be distressing when alone.” What he 


thought was true of all men was certainly 
true of himself. He hated and dread ed , to 
be alone. It was the pain of solitude quite ^ 
as much as the pleasure of society that drove •' 
him abroad, and induced him to make a 


business of keeping ahve old friendships and 
procuring new, till he had formed as large and 
as interesting a circle of acquaintances as any 
Enghsh man of letters has ever had. 


That fact is an important element in his 
fame. A great talker cannot exert his talent 
in sohtude ; he cannot properly exert it except 
in a society of intelligent men who can under- 
stand, appreciate, and in some degree ^^conten^jpi 
with him. Johnson would not have been the V 
• wonderful talker he was if he Imd lived like 
CRichardson/^among fgaping^woSoen^ and stupid 
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toaaies .1 He did the very opposite. He 
lived among men several of whom possessed 
powers of mind quite as great as his own, 
however different, while their achievements 
seem to posterity decidedly greater than his. 
Our impression of his overwhelming distinc- 
tion as a talker is not derived onl}"- from our 
o'\vn judgement as we read Boswell’s record of 
it. It is derived almost as much from the 
fact that men so great as those. he,Jiv^ 
jrith^a^nqrd^^ed it with o ne? ^'coordi The 
prunacv.>orjomison. was among, them-,all an 
unquestionedfa^^iSe^oifailSu,'*^^w^^,*^ho 


knew him for so many years, sdys of him 
that “as Alexander and Csesa/ were bom 
for conquest, so was Jolmson/aor the oflBce 
o^^- femiposiarchj to preside /in al l convers a- 
tions”; and he adds, '■'’I pevpr yet saw,&q 
rnah who would venture 
But the greatest tribute ofmefrom the greatest 
of his friends. When Bangton, walking home 
one evening with Burke after both had dined 
in Johnson’s company, regretted that Johnson 
had seized upon/all the topics started by 
Burke, so that jBurke himself had said little 
upon them, th^reply of Burke is weUJmown,^ 
“ Oh, no ; it/is enough for m ^tol i^e rung 
thd'B^Wtb^diina^’ ~Such words from mch'a 
unanswerable. And they 
are coi^med by every other member of his 
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inner circle, and indeed by almost every 
person who knew him and has left any opinion 
on the subject. Not the least significant 
tribute is that of those — ^including men no 
less great than Gibbon and Fox — ^who had not 
the courag^to ring that dangerous bell which 
so often waTTnoughFRov^upon the head of 
thenhge^r.N The “ wonder and astonishment ” 
he inipir^ were universal; and among those 
who really knew him they were commonly 
mingled with love. But whether there were 
love or not there was generally some degree 
of awe, even of actual fear, as apparently 
in^tlm case Gjbbon. The unquestioned 
( jisceno^iny^ epoMe^ed ^d exercised over 
men and women not’ accustomed to be over- 


awed is plainly written all over Boswell’s 
story. The most celebrated of the scenes 


that prove or exhibiJft^odgjMtljaj^f fte 
Sluing of the \Round Kobinj at Sir Joshua^j 
Reynolds’s house in 1776, when a company ^ 


which included, besides Reynolds himself, ( 
Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Colrn an, J oseph 
Warton, and Barnard, afterwards Bishop of 
Efialoe, were anxious to protest to Johnson 
against his proposed Latin Epitaph on Gold- 
smith; but not one dared to approach him 
about it or even to be the first to sign a letter 
to be sent to him. So a sailors’ Round Robin, 


drawn up by Burke, was adopted, and aU the 


H2 
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signatures ran round it in equal daring. But 
the same thing appears perhaps even more 
curiously in a remark of Boswell’s about a 
dinner at the house of Allan Ran^y. The 
company included Reynolds, Robertson th e 
historian. Lord Binning and Boswell ; and, 
JoEnsoh bei^ late hTabming, they took to 
discussing him and his character. Soon, of 
course, he made his appearance; and then, 
says BosWeU, “no sooner did he, of whom 
we had been thus talking so easily, arrive, 
than we were aU as quiet as a school upon 
the entrance of the head-master.” The best 
parallel perhaps to Johnson’s position in his 
social world is that of the elder Pitt in Parlia- 
ment. In each case the ar^ ^^^^j^s^elt 
was much more than al^mere vnlgar near/ of 
punishment; there'^s that m it, no doubt; 
but' there was also a much rarer and finer 
thing; what we can^only describe jraguely as 
a consciousness of the presence of greatness. 

It is worth while to look a’Titt]e'~more 
closely at the composition of this society in 
which Johnson reigned as unquestioned king. 
The most remarkable thing of all about it 
is that its inner and most intimate circle 
included four men of genius. Johnson had 
few or no closer friends than Reynolds, Burke, 
Gtoldsmith and Boswell. Of these the first 
two were acknowledged as the greatest 
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painter and the greatest orator then living 
in England or perhaps in Europe ; the third, 
when he died, had some claim to be the truest 
poet; and, what is more remarkable, the 
lapse of over a hundred years has found little 
or nothing to detract from the fame each 
won from his contemporaries. Of BoswcU 
it is enough to repeat that, while he could not 
compare with these men in life or action or 
general powers of mind, and therefore enjoyed 
no contemporary fame, he left a book behind 
him at his death which ev^y _succeediiig 
g eneratio n has increasingly recognized as 
possessing that uniqueness, of achievement 
which is 'another ( pp^sej for genius. Four 
such’ merf alone would make a society such' 
as few men have lived in. But JoWson’s 
society is as remarkable for the variety and 
quantity, as for the quahty, of its distinction. 
No one can look through the invaluable index 
of Dr7nBuKl5eck~Hill’s'“e^dition lof Boswell 
without jD^eing struck by .this. If one were to 
make a list of all the people whom Johnson 
saw frequently or occasionally in the course 
of his life it would include an astonishing 
number of interesting names. Part of the 
(.fas cinalio n/' of Boswell’s book lies in that. 
It is first and foremost the^^rtr^ of a man, 
and everything is kept t insuborffinSR^on ; to 
that. But it is also the picture of a whole 
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age and country. Sir Les lie Steph en re- 
marked that nearly every distinguished man 
of letters of that time came into contact -with 


Johnson. He mentions Hume and Gray as 
;he only exceptions. There may be others. 
Is for instanc e^ StSAie ) to be added. But it 
remains true that Johnson was in exception- 
hly close personal touch with the whole 


iterary world of his day. And Boswell has 


mown how to make use of all that to give 
gjerest and variety to his book. Nor was 
Johnson ever, as we have seen, a mere narrow 
Aan of letters. He had a universal curiosity 
ibout life and men. He could talk to every 
me, and every one found his talk interesting, 
Ilonsequently Boswell’s record of his acquaint- 
ince is by no means a mere series of literary 
aortraits. The societ y is of a lhjthe, sorts^jof 
nen and women that intelligent rnen can 
l are to meet, " the talk on almost all the 
subjects which such people can care to 
iiscuss, 


Let us glance at some of the names that 
fTOuld find places in that list. We may begin 
ivith the statesmen. There is fii'st of all 


ahelburne, who was Prime Minister the year 
aSore~3ohnson died; the most mysterious 
igure in the politics of that day, George IH’s 
lesuit of Berkeley Sq uare, the “Malagrj d^’’ 
)f the pamphleteers, to whom Goldsmith 
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made his 'weU-kao'wn unfortunate remark, “ I 
never could conceive the reason "why they 
call you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a 
good sort of man.” But for , all thi slsimster ^ 
reputation he was certainly an ahle_and in- 
teresting mam’ 'He was a ^eat patron of the 
arts, a princely collector of manuscripts, and 
an umisuafly enlightened student of politics 
if not a great statesman. How intimately 
Johnson knew liim is, like almost everything 
about Shelburne, uncertain; but it is known 
that they used to meet in London and that 
Johnson once at least was Shelburne’s guest 
at his country seat. A greater man who was 
never Prime Minister was a much more inti- 
mate friend. Fox talked little before Johnson ; 
and the two men were as different in many 
ways as men could he. Of the two it was 
certainly not the professed man of letters 
who was the greater lover of literature. 
But Fox was a member of “ The Club,” and an 
intimate friend of Burke and Reynolds, and 
in these ways he and Johnson often met. 
In spite of all differences each made a great 
impression on the other. Fox indignantly 
defended Johnson’s pension in the House of 
Commons so early as 1T74, and t he las t book 
read to him, except the Church Service, was 
Jolinson’s Lives of the_Tq^. Johnson was 
like the rest of the world dazzled by the daring 
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order to get a day and a half 'with him at 
Ashbourn e : and he was one of the little band 
of friends who constantly visited the dying 
man in the last days of his life. One day 
when he had placed a pillow to support the 
old man’s head, Johnson thanked him and 
said, “ That will do — all that a pillow can 
He was one'jort& palhbearers at the 
funeral. 

‘“A. less famous political friend was Williamc 
Gerard Hamilbon .iwith whom he at one time 
engaged in political work of some sort serious 
enough to induce him to write a special 
prayer about it. “Sjng le s peech Har gilto n,” 
as he was called, behaved badly* to Burke 
and was, it seems, widely distrusted; but 
Jolmson maintained a life-long friendship 
with him, and had a high opinion of his 
conversational powers. Hamilton in return 
thought that he found in Johnson, when not 
talking for victory, a “ wisdom not only con- 
vincing but overpowering ” ; an d show ed Jus 
gratitudenby ~|JacingTiis~pufse at Johnson’s 
disposal when he supposed him to be in want 
of money. It was he — a man of public 
business and affairs all his life — ^who said of 
Johnson’s death that it had “ made a chasm 
which not only nothing can fill up, but which 
nothing has a tendency to fill up. Johnson 
is dead. Let us go to the next best : there is,. 
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nobody; no man can be said ( to put you in 
mind)of JoHnson.” So alsb~tboug|^t, p^other 
mem ber'^ of ^Parliament, ( ^Georg^ D^pst^ 
w hom Bu rns ho noure d wi th his praise. He 
once told "Boswell not to think of his health, 
but to sit up all night listening^^r I 

)for “ one had better bejpal^d) at 'eignteSq^ 
than i^_keep ^mpany. wffl^ such^aTmah?’ 
Another politician in his circle wa s Fitzherbert , 
a man of whom Burke had the highest opinion, 
and of whom Johnson remarked that “ he 
was an instance of the truth of the observation 


that a m an will please more upon the whole by 
negative qualities than by positive ; by never 
off ending tha n by giving a great deal of 
delight.” Fitzherbert spo^ ^ ^hnspnJu Hie 
liou^of Commons as ‘(a paf mrn or morali^ ./’ 
Two other weh-knowfTpoKfrtSrhguxeslmay 
be mentioned as acquaintances of Johnson; 


both 

Lord 


■y 


lawyer who tights his way to success and 
cares for little else. But he was a true and 
generous friend to Johnson, for whose pro- 
posed journey to Italy he offered to provide 
the means. And if his career allowed any 
one to think meanly of his abilities, Johnson’s 
opinion of them would be a sufficient answer. 
He always maintained that “ to make a 
speech in a public assembly is a([^ackj^ it 
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was tne q uestion and answer of conv ersation. 
Ee~tEought, tha^ showed what a man’s real 
ajjilitTes were. And out of that test Thurlow 
came so "triumphantly that Johnson said of 
him, “ I would prepare myself for no man in 
England but I^rd Thurlow. IVlren I am 
to meet with him I should wish to know a day 
before.” He paid him the same compliment 
more than once; and the man to whom he 
paid it cannot have been the least interesting 
element in that interesting circle. ^ 
different figure was the Unfi^lf ajjaTSemagog^ 
Wilkes, of who^^oKrison Had usedjiie 
vibleht~language pnj^^eVD^ 

with whom, under the tdextSrohs Anan^ement 
of Boswell, he came to’ be on terms of friendly 
acquaintance. The story of how Boswell 
brought them together, of which Burke said 
that there was “ nothing to equal it in the 
whole history of the ( Corps Diplomatiqtie) ‘l^ 
is one of the very best things in the Life. 
Of course they never became friendly, but 
they met occasionally and Johnson sent 
Wilkes a presentation copy of his Lives. 
The acquaintance is one of the most striking 
instances of the real tolerance which Jay 
behind Johnson’s ( jautburs^^^^^oT^ ^rejiidic^ 
He and WJkes- had 'nothing in common but 
quick brains, witty tongues, social gifts and 
dishke of the Scotch; but that was enough. 
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Jolinson would have sympathized with the 
respectable freeholder of Middlesex who, when 
canvassed for his vote by Wilkes replied, 
“ Vote for you, sir 1 I would rather vote for 
the devil 1 ” But he would have S 3 unpathized 
even more with the candidate’s reply: “But 
— ^in case your friend does not stand ? ” 

No one will say that a set of acquaintances 
which stretched from Burke at one end to 
Wilkes at the other did not provide strong 
and varied political meat for the society to 
which they belonged. It is just the same 
when we look beyond politics. If all John- 
s on’s ac q uaintances coul^_^ha^|be^ gathered 
into one^'room,^. the^'uMikeliestypeop Ie vguld 
h avi~f ound t^mselygs .together. The saintly 
John W esley , for instance, and the very far 
from saintly Topl^m Beauclerk, make a 
curious pair. Yet both of them loved and 
honoured Johnson all their lives and both 
were always loved, at any rate, by him ; and 
the one who got the less honour got the 
more love. No one could t ake such liberties 
wit h John son as tliis man who had been the 
cause of a divorce and was behaving badly 
to the wife whom he had stolen. Johnson 
did^hbr'^spafe ” Beauclerk the rebukes he 
deserved : but he could not resist the intel- 
lectual gifts and social charm of that true 
^descendant of Charles H. When Beauclerk 
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lay dying Johnson said, “ I would walk to 
the extent of the diameter of the earth to 
save Beauclerk ” ; and when he was dead, 


could -vdo the warm atfection of such a man 


as Beauclerk is one more proof of the breadth 
of his sympathies . The most surprising people 
felt his fascination. Wraxall says that he 
had seen the beautiful Duchessof J^g^nn- 
shire, “ then in the first ( blTOpT^^ii 
hanging on the sen tences tha t f ell from Jo hn- 
son’s Jips, jLnd con tendin g fo r t he, nearest 
place to Ms chair”; and it is recorded of 
Kitty^ Ciive thpactr^s, whom he used to go 
and see in lj;he^e‘e mrwm^ !^a^'^^e said of 
him, “ I Icrve to sit by Dr. Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.” 

But neither Duchesses, nor actresses, noi 
even young men of fashion, whose conjuga l 
affairs had been the talk of the town, were 
more than occasional orsin^^nlm^urs in the 
Jbhnioniap ^ea^eSj iyam nxeg^tarsm ordinary 
nights were less dazzling persons. Many were 
scholars, of course, as befitted a man of books. 
The greatest, but one of the least frequent or 
intimate, was Gibbon. He was a member of 
“'The “Club” and a“ friend of Reynolds and 
Fox: but Ms feeling for Johnson was appar- 
ently one of fear unmingled with love. Though 
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he met them both fairly often, he never men- 
tions Boswell, and Johnson only once or twice. 
The historian who could not talk was not 
likely to appreciate the great talker who 
cared nothing for history : so one is not 
surprised to find Johnson dismissed in the 
f amous Memoirs meTely^ilie''' f dracl^ fl 
of "^Beynolds. A much greater friend was 
another member of “ The Club, ” Percy, of the 
^'^eliques of Poetry, afterwards a Bishop, with 
'wli8ffi=d ie- o'f t en~~ quarrelled but was always 
reconciled. Boswell managed the most im- 
portant of their 'reconciliations by obtaining 
a letter from Johnson testifying to Percy’s 
merit which so pleased Percy that he said, 
“ I would rather have this than deg rees from 
all'^eHJmTCrsities^inrHurope.’’ The whole 
sforyTFaTcurlous proof of the respect in which 
Johnson was held : for Percy’s grievance was 
that Johnson had snubbed him in the presence 
of a distinguished member of his own family, 
“to whom he hoped to have appeared more 
respectable by showing how intimate he was 
with Dr. Johnson.” Johnson would have been 
the last person to guess the immense influence 
that the publication of the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry was to have on the develop- 
ment of English literature in the next century : 
but he knew his value, and said he never met 
-him without learning something from him. 
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Amc ng other men of interest with whom 
1: e ma f be said to have been intimate at one 
t me ox another in his life may be mentioned 
is old pupil David Garrick, the most famous 
and perhaps the greatest of English actors, 
whom he loved and abused and would allow 
noVii2 else to abuse: Richardson, the author 
of CMngg g, who once came to his rescue when 
he was arrested for debt, and of whose powers 
he had such a high opinion that he declared 
that jthere wa s “ more knowledge of the heart 
i n ^e letter o f Richar dson’s than in alF Torn 
Jones ”;~tH^two Wartons7~Jbsep^tKe~Head- 
fnaster of Winchester and editor of Pope, and 
^omas th e author of the history of English i 
Poetry and himself^oetXafeate) both' good 
schblafs"and critics who partly anticipated the* 
poetic tastes of the nineteenth century : Paoli, 
the hero of Boswell and the Corsicans, with 
whom Johnson loved to dine : Douglas, Bishop 
of Salisbury, who wrote against Hume ^d"" 
cited Clarendon ; Savage, the poet of mysteri- 
ous birth whose homeless life he ^nf^timesj 
shared and findjy^^orded : GeOTge_Tsal-| 
manazar, the \ conv erted; iinpoCTor, an evpn 
more mysterious person, whom Johnson 
reverenced and said he “ sought after ” more 
than any man : booksellers like Cave, Dodsle y,"' 
Straha n, Tom Davies and the brOThers Dilly : 
sc^oi^ly lawyers like Sir William/Scott, after-'^ 
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wards Lord StoweU, whom he made executor 
to his will, and Sir Robert Charnbers whom he 
reproved for fcqssing snails over a wall into bis 
neighbour’s garden till he heard the neighbour 
was a Diss ente r, on which he said, “Oh, if 
so, toss away, Chambers, toss away”; and 
phj^icians like Heberden, 
whom Johnson called [uUimusjRommorum, 
and Lawrence, President of^tE^TioIl^e of 
Ph 5 ’’sicians, to whom he addressed Latin 
verses. All these were men of interest either 
in themselves or in their experience of life; 
all brought something worth having to the 
society hx which they hved; and with all of 
them Johnson may be said to have been on 
intimate terms. Nor did he confine his friend' 
ship to men. He had a higher opinion of the 
intellectual capacities of women than most 
men of his time, and many of the most 
remarkable women of the time enjoyed 
his intimacy. Among them may be men- 
tioned Elizabeth Carter, the tra nslator _ of 
Epic tetus, whom'he tliougfit’Hie best Greek 
s^oiar he had known, and praised for being 
^0 a good maker of puddings ; Faimy 
Burney, of whose novels he was an enthusiastic 
admirer; Sir s. Montagu, Mrs. IVIacaulay, jmd 
TTnrmPih Mor^tHe chief learned ladies of the 
Say, alTEhree women of real ability; and his 
own brilliant and witty Mrs. Thrale, who with- 
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f’ out being a jprofessed “blue stocking ”-'has for 
.''-VJohnson’s sake arid, h gr bwn~~quite ecli psed ( 
'the “blue stockings ”jn_ the in teres t of 
posterity7' Altogether it is an astonishing 
list. Johnson never thought of himself as a 
man to be envied ; but if man is a social being, 
and no man was so more than Johnson, there 


can be few things more,envia ble, in possessi on 
o ^in ^re^^fpfeCy ft ian^ e society, the friend- 
ship, or, as it often was, the love, of such men 
and wome n as these. 

If we go further and extend the inquiry to 
those who can scarcely be called intimate 
friends, but with whom he was brought into 
more or less frequent social contact, the list 
becomes, of course, too long to give. But it maj^ 
be worth while to mention that it would again 
include a very large number of men •who had 
something in them above the ordinary .j^ Foi^, 
instance, so great a name as that ofjQHogarth; 
would be found in it, making witi(^lan Ram- 
say whom he also knew well and Reynoldswhb 
was perhaps the most intimate of all his friends, 
a remarkable trio to gather round a man. 
who cared nothing for painting. He managed 
without (thab' .'to 'impress them so much that 
Reynolds gave the credit of whatever was 
best in his Discourses to the “ education ” he 
had had under Johnson : and Hogarth de- 
clared that his (conversation was to; the talk 
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HIS CIRCLE 

{rybx 


or oxner men 


aan s^amtino compan 


bo Hlidson^.” This outer circle includes also 
SistingTii^d architects like Sir TPiUiam 
Chambers Trho built Somers et House, and 
Grvyjmn who built Ma^alen Bridge at Oxford 
and the English bridge at Shrews burj’- : bishops 
like Barnard of EuUaloe, and Shipley the liberal 
and reforming bishop of St. Asaph : poets 
Collins and Young: historians and-f divjnes- ■ 
Like Robertson and Hugh Blair : philosophers 
and men of science like A3am Smith and Sir 
Joseph Banks : with a certain number of 
intelligent peers like Lord Orrery the friend 
jf Swift, Lord Marchmont the friend of Pope, 
and Lord Elibank whom Smollett praised for 
liis “ universal intelligence ” and who said, 
when he was already seventy, that he would 
2 fo five hundred miles to enjoy a day in John- 
son’s company; besides public men like Lord 
CharlemontJbhe-Iris h--states man ancT^^eller 
who once^ went to visitaMontesqmeUg andXord 


Macartney who had gone a s ambassad oF~to 
Russia and wassoon to go inl:he same position 
fco~ PekmT ' ” 

It~is unnecessary to extend the list. All 
ihese men knew Johnson to a greater or less 
extent, and added to the interest of his life, 


as they add to the interest of Boswell’s record 
of it. Many or most of them are known to 
have recognized the greatness of Johnson. 
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The words of some have been quoted and 
others might easily be added. Johnson often 
appears great in the books he wrote, and often 
too in the books which others have written 
about him : but it see ms certai n th at unl^ike 
most authors he was far greater in bodily 
‘presence~fhah he can be^ih his o^ra or any one 
else’s 7 'books. Even Boswell’s . pen 

cannot quite equal the |livmi^ 
overpowering impression made by that voice 
upon those who heard it, sometimes of almost 
bodily fear,^ftener of a delig ht th at couldy 
noj^tm yc enou g h, "always~bf ama zed,astonish- j 
rnent, the te sti mon ies ar^not _gnly_innumer- / 
able, but so strongly worded and so evidently' 
sincere as to suggest the conclusion that the 
fortunate listeners are attempting to relate an 
experience unique in the world’s history. Even- 
those who had suffered from his mdeness 
like Wraxall, the author of the well-known 
Memoirs, give the impression of being unable 
to find words strong enough to describe the 


power of his presence, so .that they use e;xpres- 
sions like the *‘ compass of fes gigaS^fa^^ 
ties ” and “ the(^ sublime; attainments of his 
mind ” in speaking bf~the gap felt by the 
company when he lett a room. The latter 
expression at any rare hardly seems to us 
exactly to fit Johnson; but no doubt Wraxall 
uses the word “ sublime ” because he wants 
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to imply that there was something in John- 
son’s talk utterly out of the reach of ordinary 
men of ability. In fact it does seem probable 
that no recorded man has ever talked with 
^Johnson’s amazing freedom and power. Such 
an ^ssertioQ ^caimot be proved, of course 
it would be difficult to exa^efate the weight 
of the evidence pointing in "that direction. 
We Have~seen' the ~kind"6f society in whichTlie 
lived. In that society, rich in so many kinds 
of distinction, he was.always, accorded, , as 
,1ns right, a kin d of (infe^ltljp^^ju^ un^^ 
'^ted precedence. And it seems to have 
^been the same among strangers as soon as he 
had opened his mouth. Whenever and where- 
ever tongues were moving his primacy was 
immediate and unquestioned. The actual 
ears that could hear him were necessarily 
few; no man’s acquaintances can be more 
than an insignificant fraction of the pubhc. 
But in his case they were sufficiently numer- 
ous, distinguished and enthusiastic to send 
the fame of his talk all thecoun^ry. ]^he- 

^he only man whose t Bon Mofey asthev were 
calledj have beenjiublished in his lifetime ? 

mighty k^udent thing,” as he said of it, 
^buralsb ah’ifrefragable proof of his celebrity. 

"'And on th e whole his po puIarity r" theh"an d . 
since, has equalled his fame Muc h is sa id of 
fiis'^rudeSss and violence , but the fact remains 
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that in a ll his life jt does not appear to have 
cost him a single friend^ except the elder 
Sheridan, "l^ose who knew him best bear the 
• feongest\testimon^^ thdt^fimSaiS^tiij^^d- 
ness of hisEeaft; Reynolds said that* he was 
always the first to seek a reconciliation, 
Goldsmith declared that he had (jiotSi£g'^ 
the be ar but ,his skin, ^ and Boswell records 
many instances of his placabfiAv,/ ^gfter a 
quarrel. The love his friends felf~for him is 
written large all over Boswell’s pages. And 
of that feeling the public outside came more 
and more to share as much as strangers could. 
Even in his lifetime he, began to ^receive that 
^ p^ular canomzationjW mcirhas oeen develop- 
fng ever Tince” Perhaps the most curious of 
all the proofs of this is the fact mentioned bj' 
Boswell in a note, “ that there were copper 
pieces stru ck at Birmingham with his head 
impressed on them, which pass cuiTent as 
halfpence there, and in the neighbouring parts 
of the country.” Has that ever happened 
to any other English writer ? Well may 
Boswell cite it in evidence of Johnson’s 
extraordinary popularity. It is that and it 
is more. There is in it not merely a tribute 
of affection to the living and speaking man, 
there is also an anticipation of the most 
remarkable thing about his subsequent fame. 
That has had all along, as we saw at first, a 


'popular eler&ent in it. It lias never been, 
like that of most scholars and critics, an ex- 
clusively litermv thingj^coniined solely to 
people ofLli^e^yliSsl^S^t^ther it has 
been, more a^d _ 
and th^^S^ 




andj these 
netning a 


coins or medal 


already sug gested , soinething altogether ■wider. 
SamuS~Johnson was in his lifetime a well- 
known figure in the streets, a popular name in 
the press. His popularity is certainly^^^jot 
dimin^hed by the fact that he was the Cco^ ^ 
pI^:Sfvictim of many of odrTmsiiaPp^-i^ 


piacenf| victim of many ot our^ insUl ar^rej u-u)^ 
dltresjaiid'exhibited a good deal of the national^ ' 
tendency to a crude and self-c onfident ~Phil-^ 


istinlsmTTEese^hings come so humanly ffom^'^ 
SimtKatdiiswdsest’admifersTiave'scarcely'the 
he^artTo compraindr 'disapprove. They laugh at 

i » ~ ^ *i ■!"“ *■"“■"1 '*'* . "I 'l • .1^^ 


him,' an d with Kim, and love him still. £ pt t! 
could not love him as they do if he e 


odiec 


only the weaknesses of his race. The position he 
holds in their affection, and the affection of the 
whole nation, is due to other and greater qual- 
ities. It is these that have given him his rare 


humour, and the obstinate common sense, of 
the English people. 
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